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Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories 


P.O. Box 2338, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


APPENDIX TO SUBMISSION TO OXFAM 


SEPTEMBER 1974 

Since our original submission of April 1974 some portions of 

the budget requirements for economic studies relevant to the land 

claim have been funded. The Department of Indian and Northern Af- 

fairs is funding the two research assistants, including their travel 

costs and benefits but has refused to fund the Coordinator of our 
ice. A private donor is funding the salary of the Coordinator to 


the amount of $5,000 a year, for two years. 


The portion of our original budget submission for which we 


still request funding is as follows: 


Coordinator 2. reso 520,000 $ 40,000 
Consultants 50 man days @ $200/day 10,000 
Travel $250/mo. for 2 yrs. 6,000 
Benefits @ 108% 4,000 
Regional Consultation Meetings 5 per annum @ $8,000 80,000 
2 Yr. Total Requirements $140,000 

Annual Requirement $ 70,000 


TELEX 037-4-5556 TELEPHONE 873-4081 (AREA CODE 403) 


er 


ra 


ANNEX A 


Land Use Survey - 


To research, prepare and publish a report, under the direction 
of a specialist acceptable to the parties hereto, as follows: 
(i) research into current uses and occupancy of land and water 

by all Indian communities in the Northwest Territories, 
assessment of their importance, frequency and purpose, and the preparation 
and completion of both a report thereon and of land ana water use maps 
showing such uses and their importance, frequency and purpose; 

(ii) research into land and water uses and occupancy perceptions of 
Indian communities in the Northwest Territories insofar as lands 
and waters formerly utilized may meaningfully retain value for 
cultural reasons, and the preparation and completion of a 
report thereon; 

(iii) research into and the preparation and completion of a report 
containing a definite statement of lands and waters in the 
Northwest Territories having no such perceived value to Indian 
Communities or groups of individuals as is mentioned in sub- 
paragraph (ii); and 

(iv) research into and the production of a report exploring and 
describing the Indian perception of the inter-relationship of 
man with land and water in the Northwest Territories with 
special regard to the role of his relationship to Indian self- 


identity and cultural identity. 


N.W.T. Land Claim Development Fieldworker Training Program 


To conduct training sessions for fieldwork staff through workshop 

theory instruction and through specific community study assignments. 

The basic objectives of the fieldworker training is to develop a 

core of skilled native northerners who will be able to assist the 

communities in the Mackenzie District to come to a decision about the 

kind of land claim desired. They will work to bring about community 
involvement in the land claim development process, and assist the communities 


in preparation for eventual settlement of land claim grievances. 


DO 
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Anticipated Training Program 


TRAINING AREA 


Individual Growth 


Organizational 
Development 


“Community Develop- 
ment. 


Effective Relations 
between Organizations 
and Groups. 


Social, Economic 
and Cultural Change 


Alaska Native Claims Settlement Study 


SPECIE IC ZGUAL 


Building Confidence 
in Workers 
individual Potential 
Increasing Ability 
to work in a new 
Situation 


Building good working 
relationships. 
Management Develop- 
ment. 


Leariing how to work 
effectively in the 
community. 


Effective communication, 

Power relationships 

Race relations 

Development of local 
leadership. 


Local economic development 
Power relationships. 


To conduct an analysis and prepare a report on the Alaska Native 


Claims Settlement Act including the experiences and involvement of 


the native people of Alaska prior to, and following legistative 


settlement. 


Institutional Studies 


To conduct a "Think-Tenk" to develop a research methodology relating 


to institutional analysis for economic development and land claims, 


This Study will develop the Institutional framework which will 


facilitate the transfer from a hunting, fishing and trapping 


economy and ensure the maximum participation and benefits for 


the Indian people in the N.W.T. 


economy as it iS now changing and 


promises to be in the future. Central in this consideration is 
the land settlement of the Indian people. How are land, capital 
and income to be held and distributed? Within which organizational 


structure? 


Although the land settlement figures largely in these considerations, 


there remains the secondary” consideration of ETNA participation 


eae ieee anaes a = Se 
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prior to the settlement in a manner wnicn will ame jeopardize t the settlement 
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Indian people in advance of the settlement. 
eee 


5. Community Participation 


Conduct a Sodan OE action research at the community level 
through the collection and dissemination of information. The 
project will ensure that all native people in the communities 
are involved in the decision making process and that they are 
informed on the land claim development research being conducted 
by the specialists involved in the Land Use Study, the Alaska 


Study, and other related projects. 


6. Resource Inventory and Economic Analysis Project - 


Within the context of the Land Claims Research Project, the 
Resource Inventory and Economic Analysis Project to be conducted 
under the direction of a specialist acceptable to the parties 


hereto, will include the following: 


(a)/ A literature search and critical analysis of 
material pertaining to resources and economic 
development in the Mackenzie District, with 

‘particular reference to the work of the 


Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 


(b) 


(c) 


Ar 


To cover in the studies the following areas: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


As complete an inventory of known resources and an 
assessment of potential resources within tne Mackenzie 
District as possible given existing sources and after 
consultation with specialists in the field. Such 
information to be mapped for the benefit of the 
communities. 

Sources of economic surplus, or economic rent, 

past, present and future, in the development of 
northern resources, particularly non-renewable, with 
an analysis of various mechanisms for appropriating 
Surplus, e.g. royalties, taxes. 

An estimate in constant dollars for the present and 
future costs of governmental programs, such as health, 
education and social assistance, which benefit native 
people. 

An economic evaluation of existing and proposed land 
claims settlements with native people, particularly 
the Alaskan settlement. 

A critical assessment of the existing Territorial 

Se a pais id ee oan a Ea SIN 2 Lies 
economy from the point of view of the needs of the 
native Comeni cy in the Mackenzie District, such 

an assessment to ME IS [eee yes Scien Eats 


in the light of likely developments. 


In view of the above, to make recommendations with regard 


to native participation and initiative in the future 


Territorial economy using the land settlement as a 


‘ mechanism to achieve this end, taking into account the 


aspirations of native people and the need for community- 


scale enterprises, and suggesting appropriate institutional 


forms and possible alterations in governmental structures to 


achieve these ends. 


Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories 


P.O. Box 2338, 
Yellowknife. N.W.T. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


INDIAN BROTHERHOOD 3 
OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Budget Requirements for the Purpose of 
Economic Studies Related to the Formation of a 
Land Claims Position 


Submission to Oxfam, April 1974. 


TELEX 037-4-5556 TELEPHONE 873-4081 (AREA CODE 403) 


In order to provide the Indian communities of the Northwest ' 
Territories with the information they require concerning the 
present and future economic potential of their lands, in terms 
of the developmental aspirations they articulate, there is an 
immediate need for an in-house economic research unit in the 


Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories. 


This research unit would be a part of the overall Land 
Claims Research Project, would be responsible to the coordinators 
of that project and would be integrated within the guiding 
community-based, or action-research, approach of the project. 

The Coordinator of Economic Studies would necessarily 
participate in workshops involving community persons and fiel.- 
workers as well as in independent fieldwork with specific 
communities where required. In this fashion the direction and 
goals of the research activities of this unit would derive from 
the communities themselves. The unit must be seen by the 
communities to be their resource in a sense that few if any 
researchers have ever been. While some of the material developed 
by the economic studies unit will be suitable for publication 
for more general use, publication will seldom be a dominant 
purpose or motivation for the research activities of the group. 
Far more important, its work must be relevant to the goal of 


preparing a well-informed land claims position by every community. 


The Coordinator of Economic Studies will be required by the > 
land claims research project to undertake, or oversee (by means 


of contracting relevant expertise), the following tasks: 


aks A literature search and critical analyses 
of material pertaining to resources and 
economic development in the Mackenzie 
DiStrict.eelhisewould cover. IindiansAttfairs 
and major library sources (e.g. National 
Library and University of Toronto). 


‘ ae In the light of (1) above to prepare an 
assessment of research: needs peculiar to the 
preparation of a negotiating position with 
regard to a settlement of native land claims 


oi 


in the Mackenzie District, along with an 
indication of manpower needs, and present 
this to the Brotherhood for funding. 


3. To cover in his studies the following areas: 


a) Sources of economic surplus, present 
_ and future, in northern economic 
' @evelopment, with an analysis of 
various mechanisms for appropriating 
asportionsot. chat) surplus: tor the 
benefit of the native community 
(royalties, rents, taxes etc.) 


b) As complete an inventory of resources 
within the Mackenzie District as 
possible given existing sources and 
after consultation with specialists 
inthe field. Such information to 
be mapped for the benefit of 
explication to the communities. 


c) A critical assessment of the existing 
Territorial economy from the point of 
view of the needs of the native 
community in the Mackenzie District. 
Such an assessment might include 
possible economic futures in the 
light of likely developments. 


4. In view of the above to make recommendations 
with regard to native participation and 
initiative in the future Territorial economy 
using the land settlement as a mechanism to 
achieve this end, taking into account the 
existing aspirations of native people, and 
the need for community-scale enterprises, and 
suggesting appropriate organizational forms and 
possible alterations in governmental structures 
to achieve these ends. . 


The technical coordinator would also, 


5. Be a member of the institutional study group 
and be kept up to date on its progress. 


6. Seek direction from the communities and be a 
participant in community workshops, fieldworker 
training sessions and seminar workshops. He 
would also involve fieldworkers in his research 
wherever possible. 

the Be an on-going in-house advisor to the Brotherhood 
on economic matters pertaining to contemporary 
developments and the land claims negotiating 
process. 


ascien 


8. Have additional involvement in accord with 


interest, need and time available. 


BUDGET FOR LAND CLAIMS RESEARCH ECONOMIC STUDJZS UNIT 


(TWO YEARS) 


Coordinator 2aVCS aOmo 257 0,00 
Research Assistants dich Sal lakepAnter Sifeye ot ae 
Mh BY Mayaie) Swaps 4 he 


Consultants 50.man days @ $200/day 
Travel S750 /MOnLOreznyrs 
Benefits @ 10% 

Materials @.$200/mo for 2 yrs 


Regional Consultation Meetings 


5 per annum @ $8,000 


2 yr Total Requirements 


ANNUAL REQUIREMENT 


$50,000V 
24,000 ) 
19,200 
10,000 +— 
18,000 | 
oe 00m 
4,800 | 


80,000V 


$215,300 
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LEMENT 


YELDOWKNIEPE SNOW. T.. 
SHB SIMMV El Than | RS wa 


The scandal exposed today by the C.B.C. showing gross mismanage- 
ment and favouritism at the highest level of the Game Management 
Department of the Government of the Northwest Ferritories 1s a 
matter of grave concern:to native people and calls for immediate 
action by the Government of Canada. 


What we have already heard is itself sufficz2nt to compel an im- 
mediate and thorough investigation. But what ts coming out now 
is, infact, only the tip of an iceberg. Nattve people have long 
known that their historic rights to hunt, fish and trap have been 
eroded in arbitary ways by government, and it is not news to them 
that this has now reached the point where it is outsiders and 
foreigners who have special privileges. 


It so happens that the Government of the Northwest Territories 
proposes to bring before Territorial Council in October a new 
Game Ordinance which virtually obliterates native game rights. 
The = presentmscandalesseniousm@chougne it is, must be put inethe 
context of this persistent pattern of denying native people their 
Rignesr 


On behalf of the Native people of the Northwest Territories, we 
ask that the Government of canada appoint a public inquiry to 
investigate the present scandal and all other abrogations of 
native game rights. 


Such an Inquiry must be undertaken by the Federal Government both 
because of the seriousness of these matters and also because it 
is inappropriate for the Government of the Northwest Territories 
to investigateits own behavior. 


Native Organizations should be represented on such a Inquiry and 
should have the right to prepare and present submissions to it on 
behalf of the native people. 


The proposed Game Ordinance of the Government of the Northwest 
Territories must be tabled pending a full investigation and re- 
DOYt DyYethe inauiny. 


We tive today communicated these views by telex to the Government 
of Canada through the Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs. 


TOWARDS A DEVELOPMENTAL LAND SETTLEMENT 


in the N.W.T. 


An Address by James J. Wah-shee, 
President, Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 
to the Musk-0x Circle, Saskatoon, Oct. 8, 1974 


ez 


INTRODUCTION 


The Indian and Metis people of the N.W.T. at a historic, week-long meeting 
at Fort Good Hope in June 1974, declared their continuing ownership of 450,000 __ 
square miles of traditional land and rejected land surrencer in return for 
compensation as a land settl>ment model. In so doing, they embraced an approach 
to settlement of native claims which is a radical departure from the tradition 
of dealing with the land rightsof Indian people. They have rejected the notion 
that land settlement necessarily means the extinguishment rather than the 


soa “preservation of Aas beg te i eS ee ao 


| ‘Ve have chosen a vate eerTarent approach which anphacizes the Whe cervationy 
and integrity of our culture as it evolves according to the exercise of choice 
on our part. We nav2 chosen a land settlement approach which best meets th- 
development needs ov Indian people of the North and is therefore, we maintcin.. 
also an approach very much in the national interest. 


Since the Fort Good Hope meeting, reaction to our approach has been mixed. 
Some have failed to take a hard look at what we are proposing and have not 
taken us seriously. Some, wedded to a development philosophy which we feel 
ignores the needs of distinct minority groups and regions, cannot appreciate 
an approach which accords such needs a primary importance. 


In this paper, I would like to elaborate on the philosophy behind our 
claim because we feel, in the last anatysis, the issue of the form a land 
settlement should take is one which is national in scope and relates to 
issues of national development that all Canadians must address. 


The issue of the settlement of native land claims in the N.W.T. has 
achieved new prominence in the past two years. 
(a) Because of the increased political consciousness and organ- 
ization of the native people. 
(b) Because of the ‘increased “pressure from ‘outside nmieaeds 
2,» w-, developments. seeking to exploit.northern.resources--chief . |. . 


among these is the Arctic Gas Pipeline. 
I would like to enlarge on these two areas briefly. 


The Necessity for Formalizing Indian Rights 


The increasine political consciousness of Indian people has not been 
attained without opposition from other elements in northern and Canadian 
society, meagre government funding sf native organizations not with 
standing. 


This push to establish nationally defined organizations has been 
misappropriately labelled "racist" by some, but is essentially a very ~ 


“healthy. phenomenon. : In fact , racism typically: mystifies and - eee 


"essential differences between constituent groups ina society and’, 


doing so, prepares the way for the suppression of legitimate minority 
interests by those who hold pwoer in the name of the majority. 


A racist societ;’ is known by its works. The poor housing, health and 


economic situation uf Canada's Indians is as good an indication of a racist 


_ society as an openly avowed policy Of racial supremicism on the part of 
' the federal government might be. This society has the means to solve these 


problems of resource allocation, but the will is the crucial element that 
has been lacking. 


Native organizations such as the Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. are 
based on the premise that equality is not granted, Sutmust be demanded. 
Racial differences cannot be ignored, but must be clearly defined. Further- 
more, that definition can be the only real basis on which appropriate 
solutions to the problems experienced by minority racial groups can. be 
achieved. 


We see a land settlement as the means by which to define the native 
community of interest in the north, and not to obscure it. This is why 
we stress, in the land settlement model we have put forward, that form- 


~~ alization of our rights is ‘our ‘essential goal, rather than the extinguish-" 


ment of Wale alc as 


i : vy° , oe ; . = ature : 2 
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carl fran Sones we he been ehiate on the Baa eedaes Nat a Sates 
alistic government for our welfare. The history of thisrelationship is 


well known and it has i1] served our needs. Now we seek, through a land 


settlement, a resource base under our own control, which ensures our 
autonomy and our participation as equals in those decisions which affect 


“project, and which prevents | very vital national and: Cente) questions “ 


our lives. We are convinced that these objectives cannot be reached with 
a land settlement that ultimately eliminates the very real distinction 
between native people and Canadian society in general. 


Arctic Gas, Northern Develonment Policy, and the Land Settlement 


Today, Canada is addressing the questions posed by Arctic Gas' appli- 
cation to build a gas pipeline up the Mackenzie Valley from the Canadian 
Arctic and Alaska. There is a myopia which affects too many of those 
involved, which ighores | questions not directly connected to this specific 


from being addressed. 


Whether or not the proposed pipeline crosses Blackwater River at the 
environmentally optimum spot is hardly a significant focus for our atten- 
allt until we have answered the big question: What should our overall 
‘northern development philosophy be? or perhaps: How important are regional 
development considerations when compared with national and even intern- 
ational development imperatives? 


Surely, any rational, national development policy must take into 
account some measure of regional needs as a part of the equation in choosing 
between development alternatives? In this regard, when native people of 
the north assert, "no major development before a land settlement," they 
are articulating two vital points. First of all, the rights of native 
people remain unrecognized by public policy, but never the less unextin- 
guished. There can be no estimation of the impact of development on the 
native community until these rights have been effectively recognized and 
enshrined in some form of land settlement. The second point we are making 
is that the settlement of native land claims in the N.W.T. will itself be 
a vital statement of the needs of the region, without which no rational 
‘forthern development policy can be éstabl ished. at? 


.. Indian people. are used to having. to react:to. specific. Proposals Dies oa 
ponte to them as if there were no other possible alternatives, and impli- | 
citly denying their own right of initiative. What's more, Canada as a 
whole, has gradually abdicated its right of initiative and is dangerously 


close, in the absence of a coherent national and regional development 
philosophy, to accepting a similar reactive role in development questions. 


It would be 190% accurate to say that had the Indian people of the 
north been given responsibility for designing the shape of northern develop- 
ment over the next 40 to 50 years, the last project they wid ever have 
suggested would be the pipeline we are now forced to consider. It is 
extremely dishonest to maintain as both our own federal government and 
Ae Arctic Gas have done, that one argument for the pipeline is its beneficial 
-).-simpact.-on native, people, As-long as the Canadian government. persists iN. out 
: “supporting the pipeline application in principle, we may safely assume... a.0-.0 
that federal government northern development philosophy (if such a coherent 
idea exists) allows no primary role to regional needs. 


But can we not ov even further? There are itany indications that for 
the country as a whoie tne pipeline would be a iona way from the top of 
a list of development priorities based on national needs. This pipeline 
‘4s not even a Canadian pipeline--and the so-called Maple Leaf, wolf-in-sheen's 
clothing line, has yet to demonstrate that there is any urgent Canadian 
market that needs to be filled. The need for these projects does not stem 
from social expression, but rather from the internal investment imperative 
of a multi-national, oi] industry. 


Thus, we have a situation where the shape of northern development is 
being determined purely as a reaction to one project initiative, without 
regard for alternative development possibilities. What is more ludicrous, 
we are placed in a position of reacting to.a proposal which certainly cannot 
be justified in terms of regional benefit, and which is highly questionable 
in terms of national benefits. 


In this climate that I have described, 
J gee (a) where native people. are becoming aware of their: situation, _ 
_ demanding recognition of their unique definition and needs, 

~~ and’ demanding. the right ‘to initiate and control programs to 
meet their needs in their own way, and 

(b) where the Arctic Gas application presents us with an unusual 
opportunity to define an appropriate northern development 
philosophy for Canada, 


the Indian people of the Northwest Territories are suggesting a model 
for the settlement of their land claims which is, ultimately, a develop- 
ment plan for the Mackenzie District and its native inhabitants. 


What_do we mean by Development? . “h 


There is a debate which continues in Canada today over the meaning 
of development. An increasing number of economic historians, many of 
them drawing on the literature of countries in the southern hemisphere 
with lengthy colonial experience, now maintain that much of what has been 


oe toted: as. ‘development, in the hinterland regions (such as. the Naw.) 4s in 


its regional impact on those areas quite the opposite. ‘This contention is 
expressed most clearly in the following declaration of the Tanzania 
African National Union (TANU); ——— 
"Any action wiiicn does not increase the peopic‘’s say in 
determining their own affairs or running thesr own lives Piivite 
is not development and retards them, even if the action 
brings them a little better health and a little more bread." 
Indians in the N.W.T., and we suspect many other Canadians on the Canadian 
economic fringe, have been subject to a development philosophy which may 
have raised their material standards in some respects, but which, above 
all, has taken their independence in return. By no form of rational acro- 
batics can such a process pass by the name of development. 


The socio-economic impact literature commissioned in the north recently, 
whether by government or industry, assumes that such impact is quantifiable 
_ and can be ameliorated and counter-balanced by outlays in the public sphere. 
Such contentions fly in the face of historical reality, and amount to the 
-assertion that our independence can be bought! This sort of reasoning is 
implicit in government economic development policy extant in the North today. 


_. dn, fact,. .when all. the fog. has cleared, the. question of what forma _ 
settlement of native land claims in the N.W.T. should take, becomes a question. 


Log pag ote what develcpment philosophy: one. adheres to. 


A development philosophy which seeks to make of the hinterland and its 
people a mere dependency of the metropolis, will likely emphasize the sort. 
‘of false compensatory approach I have mentioned above. We know what this 
kind of settlement contributed to the development objectives of our brothers 
and sisters to the south. We seek to avoid the same outcome in the north. 


On the other hand, a development philosophy which seeks to attribute 
a real value to regionally-defined development needs, to development in 
the sense of increasing the self-determination and economic independence 
of a region, this sort of philosophy would favour a ¥and settlement which 
emphasized not compensation, but control. Such control can only be achiev- 
ed in the Canadian economy through the exercise of a substantial claim 
to the resources of a region, usually through the medium of ownership. 
The Minister of Indian Affairs in a statement on August 18, 1973 
Se for settlement of Indian and Inuit. Claims in the following terms: 
Gh) Ain ‘compliance with. the- spirit and: terms: of. the Treaties: . 
e-(2)\% Settlement of Claims based on’ Aboriginal: title relating to "the 
loss of traditional use and occupancy of lands in certain parts 
of Canada where Indian Title was never extinguished by Treaty or 
superceaca Ly lav." 
Presumably, Indian Claims in the N.W.T. fall within the ambit of the second 
category. However, the claim being put forward in the Territories is not 
based on the loss of traditional use, but rather the preservation and for- 
mal recognition of rights over lands which have been and continue to be used. 
Once again, the philosophy of development implied in the Minister's 
statement writes off as insignificant a way of life which is very much 
alive and must form the basis of any of our future development efforts. We 
are not interested in compensation for loss of a way of life, but for the 
right and freedom to construct our own alternatives for development on the 
bedrock of our past. The destruction of our way of fife in return for com- 
pensation, and a menial role for native people in outside-initiated develop- 
ment, by and large irrelevant to our needs, cannot be assumed by the govern- 
ment, Gas Arctic, or any proposed settlement of our claims. The shape of 
northern development cannot be decided without the essential input of our 
people. Our claim to such a role rests both on our ownership of the land 


*e:-ANnd- Onour rights as “Canadian. recs sie Mee os ee ara 


The process we have adopted in developing the details of our land s¢t- 


~otTement: well exemplifies what we- mean. “ Through a.structure running: from: “the 


Joint Community Land Claims Committee, involving both the Band Council and 
Metis Local in a settlement, through the Regional Land Claims Committee, 

_ with representatives from every joint community committee in a region, fin- 
ally to the Fourteen Member Negotiating Team of the Metis and Status people, 
we have ensured that the eventual land settIment will be rooted in the com- 


munities. 


What we are asking of each community is that it record its present and - 
past land use pattern, examine its economic development experience, and 
eventually draw from this material a picture of the economic future it 
wishes to see develop. This process is aided by our fieldworkers, resource 
people, and all-the relevant information we can obtain. 

This process, itself, is the beginning of our develoonrn* efforts. For 
the first time, the development initiative is to emerge trom Indian com- 
munities, and the land settlment proposed will be expected to preserve this 
possibility in the future. 


ae - Phis: ‘process ASs in fact, well underway, and. an initial definition of Ac 
sae of “settlement” we are thinking of. was: agreed: on ‘by a “meeting: in. June of . 


this year by.250 persons in Fort Good Hope, representing both Metis and Status. 
People from every community in the Mackenzie District. An emphasis on the 
retention of Indi3n ':.4 and the rejection of compensation was summed up in 


the slogan "Land nov money". 


What_of the Traditional Economy? / 


I have already presented many of the reasons why we seek this form of 
settlement, but some of the initial results from our land use surveys speak 
more eloquently than any argument. What may appear on a Whiteman's map to 
be a roadless, uninhabited, wilderness, when inscribed with the activity 
patterns of our people, even a fraction of our people, becomes to all intents 
and purposes a tangle of lines and significant features, signs of thorough 
use and occupancy. . 

We have all learned much in this exercise of recording our people's bio- 
graphy on the land. We know we don't cluster about the settlements simply 
by choice. We know we have not given up our traditional activities because 
of the appeal of industrial life, as some consultants to the oil industry 


..,..8nd government so glibly assume... We also suspect that were traditional act: 


Sears 


‘ivities accorded the same level of public Support as, say, the mining indlisto= 
coryvin the. N.W.T.° recieves,.the. argument: that. our. people. have. forsaken that 
way of life would be put to rest. 


As it is, today, in the absence of such public support, and in spite 

- of massive government efforts to discourage traditional lifestyles and en- 
courage the destrictive sedentary lifestyle of settlement life, there ap- 
pears to be a resurgence of traditional use undervay. Coimunities are de- 
veloping their own support systems to helo their people ve: sack on to the 
land. (e.g. Fort Good Hope, where the community used a small grant to 
support a return of 20 families to traditional resource areas they had been 
unable to visit in the last few years in the absence oy such goes ) 


: unite we. realize not ali. our peopel wish. to. return. to a. living ‘on the Je - 
fonds there is a world of difference between economic development proposals’ 
based on our experience and those which involve merely fitting us into de-- 
velopments such as the pipeline. At one end of the spectrum are the choices 
we would make, cr. ss.ead to make, for ourselves through the mechanism of 
/2 land settlement. At re other end of the spectrum are those projects un- 
peeve tn to our needs, and in which we have been included as an inappropriate 
le ecerrnitiny 


Conclusion 


The land settlement model put forward by the Indian people of the North 
(and remember, in the N.W.T., we include all people of Indian descent in 
such a definition) is based on a developmental principle firmly rooted in 
the expressed needs of a region and distinct people. At this crucial time 
in Canadian history we feel it represents an opportunity for this country 
to adopt a development policy which will more closely approximate regional 
and national interests than the policies implicit in choices of the past. 
Support us. 
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The Indian Brotherhood ae rate N:W..T and the Metis Association of the 
N.W.T. have today been made aware of the main points involved in | 
' the agreement in principle between the government and the Cree and 


Inuit people of Northern Quebec. While we appreciate the pressures 


i that the Cree and Inuit péople have been negotiating ‘under our | 
initial reaction is that the model has fallen elort of a just i 


7 ” : . Se A , 
settlement. eas Sala ies so 
, ‘ ¢ “i 


tee eer. at this agreement objectively, we must consider the 


“y 


Att settlement for all aboriginal people involved. 


The settlement 


principles involved. . eS r 
-Firstly, the Soreenene is based on the Indian Act which extinguishes 
aboriginal title and perpetuates government, con=rol Over Indian 
eS Tana. o | » % ee | 


Scene because it is based on es Indian Act, it does not include 


differentiates between status and non-status. 


f 


Fahat does upset us very much is the fact that the Minister of Indian 
“AF fairs is claiming this as 3 precedent model for all future 


settlements in Canada 
release that stated, 


: We are in full agréement with the ITC” 


"Until Mr. Buchanan expressEy and publicly 


_ states that the government of Canada is. prepared to discuss and 


“negotiate Inuit land claims in the Northwest Territories with good 


” faith and fairness and without any preconceptions, limits or con- 


straints because of any considered’ or arrived at land claims 


settlement in James Bay and Quebec, or in-other parts of Canada 


the 


Fnuit Tapirisat of Canada will not engage in further discussions 
as to a settlement of Northwest Territories Inui&® land claims with 


- Mr. Buchanan's government." 


We, the Indian Brotherhood and the Metis Association of the NeWel.> 
Cannot see how the government of Canada can honestly come to our 


- negotiating table, if it is with a pre-conceived concept. 
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Since my appointment as Indian Claims Commissioner, I have had 
the opportunity to carry out extensive studies and discussions with native 
people about their claims. I have spent a great deal of time trying to 
understand the basis for these claims and it has led me to the strong 
conviction that there has always been a serious fundamental difference 
between our views on what is right and desirable and the native view on 
what is right and desirable in the relationship between native people and 
the larger Canadian society. 

Traditionally, our view has always been that native people must 
play our game, essentially by the same rules, with some help from us but 
on a gratuitous basis. This point of view is woven ercetchout the entire 
history of Indian affairs in Canada, although there have been times when 
the Government has tended to be less aggressive about integration and felt 
that the best poiicy was to separate Indians as far as possible from the 
mainstream of Canadian society. While the direct integration approach 
hasn't worked in the past, there is still a very great tendency to see it 
as the only realistic approach to Indian affairs in Canada. Those who 
advocate a continuation of this approach hold that the goal of equality 
for Indian people, with assistance from Government, can be achieved. 

While they would acknowledge that the game is heavily loaded against native 
people because of cultural and educational differences and so on, they 
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appear to feel that native people can be given enough special assistance 
to enable them to compete effectively as ordinary Canadians within the 
framework of conventional, political and economic activity in Canada. 

I think there was a time when I held this view myself. However, 
since I have become involved in native claims, I have come to see that 
native people simply do not buy our basic assumptions about what is right 
and what is workable. As I understand it, they are saying to us, first 

of all, that because of their original land rights, they have an ownership 
and right to direct participation in resource development and a high 
degree of political autonomy within the larger society. This right 
derives, of course, from their Original occupation of Canada before 
Europeans came. They are Saying that they are a distinct and in some ways, 
Separate people who must have a Special status within our country. 
Secondly, I think they are saying that as a practical matter, no matter how 
hard we try, it is Simply not feasible to think that native people can be 
brought into our game just like us when they start with such basic differences 
in culture and so heavily disadvantaged from the Standpoint of economic and 
political power. 

This basic idea of a right and a need for substantial resources and 
self determination is not unique to the Northwest Territories. Native 
people in all parts of the country are working from this same basic position 
in the wide variety of claims that are being put forward. It is my 
impression that this has always been very much at the root of the Indian 
view but until recently, they have not had the political power to put their 
case forward with full force. We should not, however, think that it is 


anything new or that it is Something created by a new generation of Indian 
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leaders or that it is something that developed because the Government 
decided to support the development of native organizations. When you study 
the history of native affairs in Canada, it becomes quite apparent that this 
position has been held from the start and has merely been dormant waiting 
for articulate political leadership. I am quite convinced that native 
people have always seen the rest of us as intruders in a land which was 
entirely theirs, and while they have been powerless to do much about it, 
they nevertheless hold views and feelings which are very similar to the 
views of previously colonized but now emerging nations in the third world, 
or to the aspirations of various peoples around the world who feel that 
their original sovereignty has not been respected. 

All the while that native people have been harboring their firm 
belief in their rights to identity as a special people, we have tended to 
assume that they were merely a poverty problem on the periphery of our 
affairs in Canada. While a study of history can do much to show why 
native people have always held these views, the important thing is that we 
start to listen now. As close as some of us have been to native people over 
the years we really haven't been listening, and as we begin to listen now 
we will find many things that may be difficult to accept, initially, but 
which finally will be seen to have considerable merit. 

One of the things that we must face at the outset is that while we 
have always talked in terms of integration and equality, the fact is that 
we are co-existing with native people in this country; we are separate; and 
they do have a special status,under our constitution, through law, and 
through Government policy. So when native people talk in terms of some 
degree of separateness and special status, they are not really suggesting 
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something new but, rather, new forms of the basic relationship that has 
always existed between them and other Canadians. I believe that we have 
been ignoring a basic reality which must be accepted before we can 
accomplish much in the way of viable relationships. We may not think that 
separateness is desirable, but we must accept that it exists and it may 

be that new and healthier forms of it may be necessary before we can really 
come closer together with native people. 

Seen as an effort to maintain their identity, the history of native 
communities in Canada is a remarkable story of a fight for survival of a 
greatly outnumbered people who have tenaciously stuck to their identity, 
even though it has meant a great deal of hardship. 

One of the responses I hear from non-natives who are thinking about 
this situation is that the country was in fact conquered by Europeans, 
without any significant wars or bloodshed, but nevertheless conquered, and 
native people should accept this and give up any aspirations they may have 
had to a continuation of their traditional place in Canada. I find this 
point of view a little hard to accept myself on at least a couple of counts. 

Any of you who may have seen the recent film "White Dawn" will 
know of one symbolic story of how native people initially opened their 
doors and provided a great deal of assistance to newcomers. I think this 
is not an aberration in Canadian history but, in fact, a consistent pattern 
in the first meetings between Europeans and native people in this country. 
For us to have accepted their generosity and their assistance, to have 
accepted their basic concept of sharing, and then to later claim that we 
were in fact conquerors in disguise and that they really have no rights 


seems to me immense hypocrisy. 
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Another aspect of the history of European contact with native 
people is that we recognized in the early stages their substantial right to 
land in the country and their right to govern their own affairs. Over the 
years, we have whittled away at these originally recognized rights to the 
point where there is often very little left. Native people are now saying 
to us that they want a recovery of the basic rights that we had understood 
at the outset. 

Finally, as a practical matter, I don't think it is of much use to 
argue at this point that native people were conquered and have no rights. 
The fact of the matter is that they do not feel they were conquered, they 
have not consciously or willingly given up nearly as much as we have 
assumed, and they are simply not prepared to accept assumptions of this 
sort. They are saying that this was originally their country, that we have 
either never made a satisfactory deal with them or we have not lived up to 
the spirit of the deals we did make, as in the treaty areas, and that we 
must do so now in terms which are acceptable in this day and age. 

Perhaps they are asking us to think about how we would deal with a 
situation where Canada found a hitherto undiscovered island populated by 
people who lived off the land, and Canada wished to extend its sovereignty 
to the island. How would we deal with this kind of a situation today? 
Would we ignore the rights of the people who lived there, or would we 
accept their basic rights and work out an arrangement which was fully 
satisfactory to both sides? Some would say that this example is completely 
irrelevant because contact occurred many, many years ago in Canada and that 
is all water under the bridge. Well, we all know we can't turn back the 
clock, but we must accept that we have some unfinished business and native 
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people are asking us to look at it in a light which recognizes their 
original free and independent sway over this vast country. 

In thinking along these lines, Indian leaders have brought to my 
attention several examples of Indian self determination under the juris- 
diction of a larger power. For example, my understanding is that certain 
tribes of Indians in the United States, notably the Navaho, have a 
substantial degree of autonomy in their own affairs. For example, I 
believe they run their own court system. Other examples have pointed to 
the idea of domestic nations and protectorates of various kinds. Still 
other examples which they advance point out that within our constitution 
we grant a high degree of autonomy to provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. None of these models are necessarily appropriate in the Canadian 
context but we must accept that native people are seriously talking about 
a distinctly different place within Canadian society, an opportunity for 
greater self determination and a fair share of resources, based on their 
original rights. No doubt this will require new and special forms of 
institutions which will need to be recognized as part of our political 
framework. 

In thinking about native aspirations, I think it is quite relevant 
to look at the aspirations of French Canadians. In many ways, French 
Canadians have held similar political and economic aspirations, in that 
they have always insisted on having a substantial resource base and 
running their own affairs as much as possible. For them, it has worked out 
reasonably wel! because they are substantial in numbers, concentrated 
largely in one geographical area, and have had the political muscle to 


make it possible for them to achieve many of their objectives through 
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provincial status. Indians, I am sure, would say that they have every bit 
as much right as not one of the founding races but the founding race in 
Canada, to be able to satisfy their aspirations in this respect, although 
I would not want to suggest that provincial status is something that they 
have in mind or that it would be at all workable. 

But in mentioning provincial status, another parallel comes to 
mind. It seems to me that native aspirations in the Northwest Territories 
are not substantially different from the aspirations of other northerners 
who want provincial status. Such status would give in effect the right to 
own and run that part of the country. Native leaders are talking in 
exactly these terms, and while I appreciate that there is a substantial 
racial distinction in their position, it is at root, based on aspirations 
similar to those close to the hearts of all northerners. 

Another point of view that I often confront in reaction to the 
native position is that all of us, native and other Canadians, have come 
to the part of Canada we live in from somewhere else and that native 
people should not have any more rights than the Scotch, or the Ukrainians, 
or the Chinese, who have come to Canada more recently. There is of course 
one major difference. Native people in Canada resided here for a sub- 
stantial period of time before European contact. All of us who have come 
subsequently did so of our own free will, knowing the government and the 
rules under which we would live. This is not the case with native people. 
They were here and we imposed ourselves upon them. 

Still others are skeptical that native people can really assume 
the responsibility that goes with considerable resources and autonomy. 


This viewpoint usually rests on the history of native affairs in Canada 
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and I think that one must note that a lack of resources and autonomy have 
not permitted any significant demonstration of their capacity to cope with 
economic and political independence. From where I sit, I can say most 
strongly that I think there is no doubt that they can cope perfectly well 
if they have the resources and control over their own lives. The leader- 
ship will develop if the opportunity is there. Already, we have in many 
Indian leaders in this country an indication of the sincerity, dedication 
and capability needed to face today's problems. 

What are the implications of all this for non-native northerners 
and for non-native people across Canada? If there is a fear that our 
style may be cramped a bit in the future, I think it is well founded. If 
we are to deal fairly with native people, it must mean that they are 
given the type of power in economic and political terms which will make 
things more difficult for us in some ways. Notably, the development of the 
North and other remote parts of Canada may become more difficult from the 
standpoint of non-native people. But we have to face this. And I think 
it can be argued that there are ultimately benefits to us as well in 
that we will be living with much healthier, more viable and contributing 
native communities. 

If we don't face up to it, I think it is clear that native people 
will feel forced to extreme action in order to achieve what they believe 
to be, and what seems to an increasing number of other Canadians to be, a 
very legitimate aspiration. The activism which we have seen building 
elsewhere in Canada should not be taken lightly. I think it is symptomatic 
of a greater awareness and confidence amongst native people as well as a 
great deal of growing impatience. There are many good manifestations of 
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these characteristics in terms of building native communities and the actions 
which we have seen recently are only one element Of dramatic change in the 


native situation in the country, 


Way. We have had a relatively Placid, peacefy] history in Canada but it 


and gloom. These comments are, J believe, a realistic appraisal of the 
world we live in. I view our Indian Situation in Canada as one of emergency 
Proportions needing the highest Priority of attention. 


In a more general vein, I think that we are coming to a time in the 


Prepared to adopt more Ofra Sharing attitude, we must be prepared at some 
time in the Future to face Substantia] political, if not military, 
Challenges. In this context, we might well view Our relationship with 
native people as a first step in recognizing that Sharing, Perhaps in the 
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sense that native peoples tend to think of it, must become more a part of 
our way of life. 

In my view, the settlements we make with native people must have a 
number one priority in this country. In a sense, everything that happens 
in this country is based on the land which they originally owned. It 
seems to me that it is a fundamental point of honor to which we have been 
indifferent. We should not approach settlements from the standpoint of 
what the budget will allow, although it is quite clear that this country 
can easily afford very substantial settlements. -Whatever settlements turn 
out to be, they should at least provide enough in the way of resources and 
control to enable native people to build and sustain viable communities as 
quickly as humanly possible. 

If the road to this result involves some degree of racial separation, 
I think we must accept it. We already have it, and if we do not recognize 
the legitimate aspirations of native people, we will greatly increase it, 
perhaps to the point of no return. At present, in spite of the poor 
relationships that we have had in the past, there is still the hope that 
we can live comfortably together. In any event, we should at least know 
by now that integration of native people can't be forced. The road to 
eventual harmony is through their development on their terms as a distinct 
people within Canada. Once this development has occurred, I have no doubt 
that our common interests will begin to draw us closer together. 

Here, in the Northwest Territories, the land claims issue is given 
added urgency because of the pipeline issue. The circumstances here are, 
in that sense, not different from those in some other parts of the country. 
The question of the unfulfilled obligations to the Indians of northern 
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Quebec under the 1912 Quebec Boundaries Extension Act did not become 
urgent until the James Bay hydro development resulted in massive inroads 
into previously untouched Indian areas. 

Construction of a pipeline would result in dramatic and rapid 
social changes to hitherto relatively isolated and traditional settlements 
along the MacKenzie river. All of us fear and resist change. But even 
for those of us who think we know and appreciate something of the 
communities and people of the MacKenzie, it is hard to imagine the 
psychological and social impact that a pipeline would bring. 

There seems little doubt that, sooner or later, a pipeline will be 
built. I believe that Indian leaders in the north recognize this and 
what's more, they recognize that if the pipeline is not to destroy their 
people, they must have real voice, real authority, and some measure of 
control over construction and operation of the line. It would be foolish 
to suggest that Indian leaders are so naive to believe that resource 
development is unnecessary for the maintenance of a modern standard of life. 
I do not hear them saying they do not want development. What I hear them 
saying is that they want it only if they have a primary role in that 
development. 

If the pipeline is thrust ahead without the terms of an arrangement 
that provides for real native input into the control processes, a human 
tragedy will result and another sad chapter in our failure to hear and 
heed our native brethren will be written. Time is of the essence. We must 
realize that natives must be heard. The natives, for their part, must 
recognize the great pressures for development that impinge upon the entire 
nation and further recognize that in the global energy game now being 
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played even Canada itself may be relatively powerless to be totally self 
determinate. This means that the claims work of the native groups must be 
shaped in a way to permit the earliest possible resolution of the problem 
of ensuring real native power in the pipeline game. 

As you know, the Indian land claim in the Northwest Territories 
has centered on a dispute over the significance of Treaties 8 and 11. The 
Indians have insisted that they did not surrender the land in these 
treaties -- that they were simply treaties of peace and friendship. They 
have testified strongly to this effect in the recent caveat hearings. I 
have always felt that the situation of Indians in the Northwest Territories 
calls for a comprehensive settlement which is at least as good as those 
that may result for Indians in the Yukon and Inuit across the north. It 
would be ludicrous and tragic to make modern settlements with some native 
northerners and leave others out. Furthermore, it is clear that the land 
provisions of the treaties in the north have never been fulfilled and so, 
regardless of the legal outcome of the caveat appeal, there is ample 
reason to negotiate on the basis of fundamental Indian rights. Having 
urged this approach for some time, I was pleased to play a role in 
assisting the Indians and the Government reach agreement last winter when 
Mr. Chretien and Mr. Wah-shee jointly announced that discussions would be 
held to develop the groundwork for a comprehensive settlement of Indian 
claims in the Northwest Territories. 

However, it must be appreciated that it will take considerable 
time for native people to prepare their proposals for settlement and an 
even longer time to prepare for handling the settlement when it does come. 
Their processes are highly democratic and the issues are complex. Ideally, 
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natives should have several years to prepare for settlement. Preparation 
for change and real change within Indian communities is a challenge to 
leadership. This challenge cannot be met overnight. 

Meanwhile, events are marching on and may overtake the partici- 
pants in the long and arduous discussion and negotiation that must precede 
settlement. There may be interim measures which, if pursued in good faith 
by both sides, might ensure significant native power over development 
projects while at the same time not seriously prejudicing the larger 
issues. It might be well for both sides, at this stage of discussion, to 
consider various possibilities inherent in a partial solution in the event 
that an overall solution is overly pressured by the onrush of events. 

Obviously the Alaska settlement established a new benchmark for 
the magnitude of settlements in North America. However, in Canada, native 
peoples have shown that they are much more interested in settlements which 
preserve their rights rather than terminate them. Thus the reaction in 
northern Quebec that "what's a hundred million dollars" and in the 
Northwest Territories that "land surrender in return for compensation is 
rejected as a land settlement model . . . They (the natives of the 
MacKenzie) have rejected the notion that land settlement necessarily means 
the extinguishment rather than the preservation of rights". 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that we are in a new ball game. 
The old approaches are out. We've been allowed to delude ourselves 
about the situation for a long time because of a basic lack of political 
power in native communities. This is no longer the case and there is no 
way that the newly emerging political and legal power of native people 
is likely to diminish. We must face the situation squarely as a political 
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fact of life but more importantly, as a fundamental point of honor and 
fairness. We do, indeed, have a Significant piece of unfinished business 
that lies at the foundations of this country. 

I hope that we are psychologically prepared for this challenge. 
It has come upon us rather Suddenly and tends to shock the basis on which 
we have always thought about our relationship with native people. I 
Suppose, in a way, we tend to react like somebody who has been standing 
on the other fellow's toes for so long that we are indignant when he 
wants to pull his foot out. I hope we can overcome this for his sake and 


ours. 


October, 1974. 
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: that -Western: capitalist: government ‘has:.anything. to..do:with - 0. 201. be 


DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA AS IT RELATES TO NATIVE PEOPLE 


Who ‘could claim, in this day and age, equipped with the 
revelations of Watergate, the shocking spectacles of James 


Bay and Syncrude blackmail, and the testimony of history, 


the rational echievement of the "public interest"? Indians 

in North America have yon laroured under this myth for 

long, but they have suffered, and continue to suffer, 

because of it. In some cases, our people have been subjected 
to over 300 years of attempts to "develop" us through the 
medium of projects justified in termsof a nebulous public 
interest. “ini ‘spite ol this concerted, continuous effort to 
incorporate us into a fereign: socig-economy, with few excep-- 
tions, our communities remain as distinct as ever--a testimony 
£o7our overriding WIS tOeSsUrvave as a people, whatever the 


cost. 


When I hear the word “development" extolled I do not simply 
nod my head as if in approval of a universally accepted 

good. Instead, I look to see who is using ENGeWwWOrG ,..LOt aL 
have learned that development is often, in fact, deprivation 
from the standpoint of those who maintain a wish for 
independence. Increasingly, Indian people in Canada are 
“realizing that they cannot expect their development needs to 
be met simply by more effective "participation" in the 
government of a country which supports.and furthers a concept 


of development, both at home and abroad GrookKeatenraz..L, 


“Ss gE at does hot mean increaséd*fréedom: “Who; thén,; “ig ‘the: 


Canada's number two area of foreign investment after the 
U.S, As), which #implicitiy subj jugatesurather than frees 


people. In the last analysis, development means nothing 


best judge as to what constitutes development for Indian 


People? 


_However, judgement is a relatively passive act. Indians 
have long jvdged foreign concepts of development imposed 
upon them as unacceptable. They have done this at con- 
siderable material cost in order to preserve their identity. 
The resources necessary to a process of creative independent 
Asupsaiernenk: have always Bee es “In A ei ean emai 
where so-called, political realities (government in the 
interes Gaofethespowertul few)., are allowed to yeti moral 
imperatives, our Clain hea Sunt eae isunicotntry ey 


reSources has gone unheeded. 


How do we overcome this disadvantage? This question is most 
difficult = toranswer sin the case of Indian peonle tne the 
provinces, There, the fight to regain a resource base 
adequate to ensure some independent control and choice in 
development involves at least two levels of government -and 
the reality of reserves (there is only one reserve in the 
NeW.) mee Die CliCMmN. Wolter et nere. 21s still the possibility of 


justice and freedom to develop in accord with our own lights. 


‘this is ‘the poténtial basis “for theit “independence within ~°" 


A year and a half ago, the Supreme Court of the N.W.T. 
supported the Indian claims to unextinguished aboriginal 


GIigGhtsmtome450, COUUmsauate miles of land. To my people, 


Canada, a resource base sufficient to guarantee their right 
to eneose their own course of development consistent with 
their past. However, the court is an imperfect guarantor 
of moral right, as recent decisions in Quebec attest. The 
federal government ponies to ignore the N.W.T. Supreme 
Court decision and pursues a policy which exploits us and 


our birthright rather than contributes to our development. 


Forsus; athesrolesoreche Churchy pivoursstruggle for a,just 


settlement of our land claims is clear. The Church must 

exert its influence to narrow the gap between "political 
‘ealism" aid the moral Apert The latter would dictate 
a settlement sufficiently generous to give us back our 


freedom. 


THE INDIAN AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


An Address by James J. Wah-shee, 
President, Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. 
to the Manitoba Economic Development Conference 


Winnipeg, January 29, 1975 


I welcome this opportunity to speak at a Conference 
concerned with regional development with such a distinguished 
group Of participants. “What I have to say reflects a very 
distinct point of view, but I hope you will find it not only 


informative but also of general interest to your Conference. 


The wpointeor view tshave to bring 15S; firstly, that of 

a northerner. The Canadian, North today is a region experiencing 
rapid development for reasons that have little to do with the 
needs of the people of the North, and much to do with the 
relentless search for resources to eoree the needs of southern 
Canada and the United States, with those needs defined by the 
big companies and the government. The title of your Conference 
refers to "incentives"; the issue for the North is the excessive 
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incentives, in the form of subsidies and low taxes, given to 
the multinational corporations, to the point that the Northwest 
Territories is virtually a corporate welfare state. But 


these incentives are given to serve metropolitan interests 


and do not necessarily serve the interests of we northern people. 


This line of thought is presumably well understood 
here in Manitoba as a result of Ehe report on natural resources 
done for your Government by Professor Eric Kierans. Certainly 
the Indian Brotherhood of the N.W.T. has benefitted from that 
VepoLt, DOen wine teLiisror understanding the extent of the 
exploitation by the big companies and some of the ways by which 
that could be corrected. Our research staff is presently 


calculating the amount of economic surplus, or economic rent, 


that 1s being taken out of our region, and looking at the mear 
by which those rents could be retained within the region, to 
benefit in particular the native people who are the owners of thc 


land. 


The other, and even more important point of view I have 
bO--budng uis.that of aa .nmakive .person, a descendant of the "first 
Canadians" who have now been reduced to second-class citizenship 
within our own country. Perhaps you have some appreciation 
ofethatepointsotiviewras wellehere tn Manitoba. After sall, the 
demand for political rights for Westerners was led by the great 
native leader, Louis Riel, but the: result was to be white- 
dominated provinces, the hanging of Riel and reservations for 


Indian people. 


We native people of the North are aware of that ironic 
and tragic set of events, and we are resolved that history shall 
not repeat itself in the North. This time around we are demanding 
thatgourmricghts to the, land be recognized and with it, the polutical 
rights, ineterms of control over land-use, that flow from 


ownership of the land. 


Tiramfin leiiect sexnyving,warning., to you that. L cannot, as 
a native northerner, talk seriously about economic development 
except nyithes contexteomourelandsclaim.« The Indian people 
of the Mackenzie District of the N.W.T. are demanding recognition 
of our ownership of 450,000 square miles of land. For us, a 


just and equitable land settlement can become the instrument by 


which we can regain control over our land and our lives, by whicl 
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we can create an economy that serves our material needs, and by 
which we can sustain our identity as native people. Our land 
settlement model is also a model for economic development in 


the fullest sense of that term. 


I note that I am shortly to sit on a panel on labour 
Supply to talk about "Employment and the Indian". Let me say at 
this point that I reject the view that sees the Indian merely as 
a source of labour, and presumably cheap iabour at that, and 
talks about the need to integrate us into the wage-economy whether | 
wel Likes lteori nothet Suchia view, which is all too common on the 
part of the federal government, errs on two Counts.” "FArstily, 
it misunderstands the continuing commitment of many native 
northerners’ to the*traditional life on the LandVvoL hunting, 
trapping and fishing. secondly, it ignores our commitment to 
our land claim, which entitles us to a control over our own lives 
that is much greater than that of employees within white-dominated 
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Let me now attempt to expand on some of these Ppoants “with 
reference to some of the concrete developments that are taking 
place in the North. Today we all know about the proposal to 
build a pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley "to transport natural 
gas, and shortly thereafter another one for oil. Die eis 
project must be seen as yet a further intensification of a 


pattern of so-called development that is already very much in 
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evidence in the Mackenzie District. ant companies are 
Enormoussprofits lin sthe mining ssecton, particularly .from Lead 
and. zinc at Pine Point and gold from the Yellowknife area. . The 
Pine Point mine alone, which is ultimately owned by Canadian 
Pacific, is presently reaping excess profits, or economic rents 


arlennaita tinerecurmmtoecapital, mineencsorder.oL.>30-million.a 


year. 


Of what benefit is this to native people? The answer is 
LittlegitGany. aiindeed ; Piieisethercostsxto,us that ane-much 
more evident. The jobs generated lead to an influx of white people, 
with the result that we native people are imminently threatened 
with becoming a minority within our own homeland. Presumably 
native people could choose to take some of these jobs, but by 
and large they have not and, as I have already suggested, a case 
can be made that they should not.: Indian people want to work, 
but they want to do things that give them dignity and are 


COnSIiStent with theix traditions. 


We are always being told by the government that these 
activities, like mining and pipelines, must go ahead because they 
are in the Canadian public interest. . But native people are saying 
that when this is in fact the case -- and it is not always so -- 
then our rights as the owners of the land must be respected. 

To begin with, that must mean that native people receive revenues, 


such as royalties. 
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The resources in question, it must be borne in mind, are 
non-renewable. After the companies have taken all the lead and 
ZiNCy. and .gold.wandi.oid and gas, they will go home and so too 
will their white employees, but my people will still be there. 
Surely the least we are entitled to is that sufficient capital: 
remain in the region to create a viable long-run economic base 


for native people, and under the control of native people. 


For too long, economic development for native people has 
meant experts sitting in Ottawa or Edmonton or Yellowknife 
deciding what projects to push on to the communities. The 
reality is that every native community has not only a good notion 
of what its needs are, but typically has a concrete list of 
‘community projects which it wants to engage in. The role of the 
government has been to put down community creativity and undermin 
the integrity of the community and its own iistitutions, Wike 


the chief and band council. 


A just and equitable land settlement with native people in 
the North would provide the economic base for the survival of 
our native communities and the strengthening of our native 
institutions. A sound regional approach to development is one 
that evolves out of these community needs and structures. It 
means the exact opposite of the present situation where regions 


serve the needs of outside metropolitan areas. 


But the issue of economic benefit, in terms of royalties, 


is not the heart of the matter. To say that native people are 


assume implicitly that these so-called developments will go ahead 
in the future as they have in the past and that we native people 
Shall be allowed to get a few more crumbs. in tact, the: -real 
issue is the right to control development so that when it does 


take placem@ie creates: benefits rather than costs for native people. 


1s, you have recently been 


offered a dramatic example of what the philosophy of development- 
at-any=price means in practice. White people in the North, and 
presumably in southern Canada as well, were shocked to learn 

that the gold mining companies in the Yellowknife area have long 
been poisoning the air and the water with arsenic. But this was 


not news tothe Veil lowknite Indian “band- Living: in’ the ‘old town! *o 
Yellowknife whose members have been experiencing deteriorating 


health and even premature death, but whose protests have been to 


no avVvawT.. 


To put it bluntly, we native people have let the white man 
come and “take: gold from under our Vand©” in return, the white man 
Gav erus* at siteady= diet "Or "arsenic. that could sliterally kitdeus. 

As bargains, go, is this really much of an improvement over the 


gift of blankets bearing smallpox? 


The government now hastily rushes in with bandaid solutions. 
But why should we trust a government that let all this happen in 
the first place and then suppressed a report on the situation for 


five years? 


This is only the most dramatic of many examples that could 
be given of damage to the land and to the water, and to the 
environment in general, by mining companies and oil and gas 
companies. These may be no more than unfortunate side-effects 
from the viewpoint of the companies, but from the viewpoint of 
native people they strike at the essence of our existence. 

Can we be blamed for feeling that our only real protection lies 


in we ourselves exercising effective control over what goes on in 


our Wand? 


That is why our land claim in the north centres on the demand 
“land not money". That is also why our position on the proposed 
pipeline is "no pipeline before a land settlement". In effect, 
we are Saying that we reserve the right to have a very important 


Say as) to'what goes on in the land. 


We are not saying that we are opposed to development. 
What we are saying is that we, much more so than the companies 
and the government, have such a vested interest in the land 
that we would not permit it to be wantonly destroyed by development. 
We have lived on the land and in harmony with it since time 
immemorial; we want to continue to do so, and we want our 


children to do so, and our grandchildren and so on. 


IUSisspantion® thesindiamsetradition tomtake the longeview, 
and to think not only of ourselves but of our children and cur 


grandchildren. Faced with corporate developers in pursuit of 
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quick profit, there is much to be said for our position, anc 


perhaps even something that other Canadians could learn from WSi. 


This does not mean that we would Simply say NO to gold 
mining in the Yellowknife area. But it presumably does mean that 
we would only say YES if there were real guarantees that our land 


and our lives were protected. 


At present, the responsibility for these matters lies 
with the Federal Department of Indian and Northern AtTaIire., 
While that Department has a responsibility to protect Indian 
people, it also represents the interests of the northern developers. 
When there is a conflict of interest between the native people 
and the companies, it seems that it is invariably the latter 


WhO Twin Out. 


We have learned, then, the hard way the basic lesson that 
politics cannot be based on the trust that someone else will look 
after your interest, but must instead be based on the assertion 
of our collective rights. That is why our land claim centres on 
our ownership of the land and the control that would Metin our 


hands as the result of our rights as owners. 


To have, in effect, land-use controls in the hands of 
native people would clearly permit us to protect our interest. 
But it would also, it seems to me, protect the broader public 


interest better than the present system. 


I am sure that many southerners would join me in rejectinc 
the view that corporations properly reflect the public interest 
in their short-sighted pursuit of maximum profits. If it were 
true that they did, we would not have, seen, for example, the 
emergence of environmental groups attempting to stop the pollution 
by the corporate sector. Again, with respect to the government, 
I suspect that many southerners also understand that governments 
sometimes use the rhetoric of the public interest while really 


acting in the interest of the corporate sector. 


What I am saying, then, is*that I believe that it 1S °noe 
only in my interest, but in your interest as well) to) support ia 
land settlement in the North that gives native people some real 


control over development. 


Let me consider this proposition in the context of the 
proposed Mackenzie Valley Gas Pipeline. It is obvious that the 
demand for this pipeline did not Originate in the native 
communities of the North. Indeed, it would be more accurate to 
Say that it is the last thing in the world they would have asked 
for. It is, therefore, somewhat phy oveleneameskels I. Yeye 7 salel eae) (e/tap 
the consortium that wants to build the pipeline, to go about the 


country telling people about all the benefits the pipeline will 


create for native northerners in terms of HODS.: 


Native people have not been asking for those kinds of jobs. 


What they are concerned about is the effect on the animals and 
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fish, andethushon their treditioneal Way Of;iite, of ell: the 
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activity associated with building and operating a pipeline and 


all the facilities, like gas plants and feeder lines, that will 
go with it. What native people are also concerned about is 


a 


the eftecton their native! communities: of a large influx of 


transient whites, and the consequences of becoming, a decade or so 


down ‘the road, a minority within the N.W.T. itself. 


What we native people have been saying, through our native 
organizations is "no pipeline before a land settlement". By that 
we mean that the question of whether a pipeline should be built 
can only really be considered by us after a land settlement in 
which we would be able to exercise the rights we would have 
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as owners of the land. 


The government has appointed Mr. Justice Berger to advise 
on the granting of a right-of-way for the pipeline. Judge Berger 
intends to take his hearings into the native communities, and 
I know that my people will tell him, as they tell me, that what 


they want first and foremost is a land settlement. 


The response by Arctic Gas to our position is that the 
right-of-way for the pipeline can, in any event, be expropriated. 
A similar position was also taken by the Minister of Indian and 
Northern Affairs at a recent press conference in Yellowknife. 

Now Ll. recognizelithe reality of ithat interest <in’ principle. . But 


Lini'fact," inithis:-case, 2S at an the Canadian PuUDILe Anterest to 


build such a pipeline? 


We know that there are some people here in the South 
who think the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline is more clearly in the 
continental, or American, interest than it is in Canada's national 
interest. We know too that we are not alone in questioning 
the intecuity Of tic.oil and qae companies who this year are 
issuing dire warnings about impending shortages but only a few 
years ago were claiming that there were vastsurpluses available 
{Or export. “The alleged Shortages are now used to justify 
massive frontier developments and you are told that prices must 
rise yet further to make these high-cost resources feasible. 
The only thing that never changes is that the oil and gas companies 
keep making money. The rest of us are entitled to be skeptical 
and to require real proof that such potentially damaging 


developments really are necessary. 


We Indian people of the Mackenzie District, through, our tend 
Claim, are attempting to achieve a greater degree of self- 
determination and economic independence within Canada. Foreign- 
based multinational corporations exert an undue amount of 
influence not only over our lives in the NOrtn,. but ‘over your 
lives here in the South as well. Is it possible that we native 
people, in our struggle for self-determination, should also be 
seen aS serving the increasing desire of Canadians in General for 


greater national self-determination? 


It 'is probably evident by now that our land claim is in 


fact very innovative and has great potential for a different 


pattern of regional development than we are accustomed to in this 


country. It would involve certainly a sharp break with the 
historic treatment: of Indian people in both Canada and the United 
States. It would mean a very different settlement from the 


much publicized recent settlements in Alaska and in James Bay. 


While both of these settlements are Supersormecr these of 
the ._past, their superiority largely consists of larger sums 
OfemMoneyeaineresurm for -theslossofediends «Iiniboth cases, 
aboriginal title was explicitly extinguished. Money, some 
land, and in the James Bay case certain rights with respect 
to trapping, hunting and fishing were then handed, or handed 


back; heel theynative people. 


Thies typemonisettlement dis contrary tomour land ‘claam 
which centres on the demand "land not money". The Indian people 
of the Mackenzie District -- or, as we call ourselves, Dene, 
both Treaty Indians and Metis -- are asking that aboriginal 
title not be extinguished but rather be recognized and formalized. 

eh lease seevattachedwinsent.1(0.) 12a) 

As Indian people, we know that the land PS Ours a The 
European concept of private ownership is alien to our tradition, 
So we let the white man come to use our land, and then we find out 
that he thinks he owns it and is entitled to Over=run our lands 


and run our lives. Our only resort is to ask that our trtie be 


O 


formalized within the Europeans system of law and property rights. 


We are not unaware of the fact that within your societ 


S 


the ownership of property carries with it polLrricaleriants and 
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** IT might add here that we hear with considerable concern that the 
Minister of Indian Affairs is about to suggest a solution to the Yukon 
Land Claim based on the James Bay settlement model - a model which 
abolished aboriginal rights in the same colonial tradition we have rejected. 
We have sought to enter into a dialogue with the Department of Indian 
Affairs and the people of Canada around the proposal we have made. We 
have received no serious response from the Department, though we have 

had considerable support for our position from the public at large. It 
is a mistake for the Government to ignore our position and treat it as 
one not worthy of consideration while pursuing with our neighbours an 
approach to land claims which we cannot accept. If the Government feels 
that it need only ignore our proposal and eventually we will be forced to 
‘Submit to an approach we have rejected, the Government is sadly deluding 
itself. A settlement can only work if developed to the satisfaction of 
the people who have to live with it. Any attempt to impose a settlement 
which ignores the deeply felt conviction of our people will have serious 


and negative ramifications for years to come. 


ae 
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political power. We believe that, as the original inhabitants 
of the land we are simply asserting our historic rights. 

We made treaties with you in the past, but we did so in good 
faith as sovereign peoples, and the treaties were peace treaties 


not land cession treaties. And so far your courts have been 


giving some support to our position. 


We also understand that your concept of title means not 
unlimited rights, but specific rights as defined by law and 
subject to being constrained in the public interest. What we 
are saying is that the question of exactly what rights we would 
get as owners of the land is a proper matter for negotiations 
leading to the settlement. Above all, what we want is the means, 


economically and politically, to survive asa distinct people: 


Furthermore, we are saying that the kind of land settlement 
we want would not be a once-and-for-all settlement that 
effectively terminates aboriginal rights, but rather one that 
recognized our continuing presence as owners of the land with 
rights in perpetuity to control the use that is made of the land. 
If we Dene of the Mackenzie District are to survive as a distinct 
people, then we must, like any people, have control over our 
own future and the ability to respond collectively to changing 


circumstances. 


These are, admittedly, tough demands. I can assure you, 
however, that what I am saying is what the people in the 


communities are telling me I must say as their leader. Last 


at 


ees — 


June, two hundred and fifty Indian people representing tw 
five communities in the Mackenzie District met. for one week 
Fort Good Hope and unanimously endorsed the land claims that I 

am talking about here teday. As the pace of development 
continues without respect to our views, our insistence on a just 


and equitable land settlement simply strengthens. 


We also know that there are very powerful forces arrayed 
against us. One reason for accepting invitations such as this 
one to speak in the south, and for then emphasizing that the 
interests of my people are not inconsistent with the real 
publicwintevestsotsal ll Canadians, As i1n,.cthe hope that as you 


come» CO understands the: nature of our land claim, you well 


D 


alSORsee prlt aLO SuppoOLL 1t.mWe induan people or thesnorth are 
involved in a very real struggle and we need and welcome all 


the friends we can get. 
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and communication links and improved facilities in the larger communities 


will provide better access to improved health, welfare and educational 


services. 


IMPACT AND CHANGE 


"Change is inevitable. In a progressive country change is constant." 


There is nothing that has happened in the century that has elapsed since 


Benjamin Disraeli made this statement to undermine its continuing validity. 


Nothing that is alive is static. Change occurs in the natural biological 
process -- life, growth, death, regeneration. It occurs in the evolution of 
a culture, of social systems. Diverse events, not apparently causal, can 


produce remote impacts that accelerate change and alter lives. 


A community is not static because a community is its people. The way in 
which they live and respond to each other, their means of earning a living, 
of finding food, shelter and clothing, shape the community in which they 
live. The changes which affect people and the pattern of daily life have a 
resultant in the physical character of the community. New jobs and more 
spending power can mean better housing. Conversely, the physical facilities, 
their quality and relationship create an environment which affects the way 
of life of the inhabitants and establishes parameters for change. For 
example, if there is no high school and children go away to school at an 
early age, the nature of family and community life is affected. In this 
study, which focusses on the settlements of the Mackenzie, the way of life 
and activities of the people and the character of the place where they live 


are considered indivisible. 


It is irrational to consider the impact of hydrocarbon activities on the 


ee TE 


communities of the Mackenzie Valley as though this were the introduction of 


change to a previously changeless environment. The settlements do not exist 


a ont ts aC ITA RIE SBS MO SE OTN UR EROS CANE 
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{n isolation from a changing world. The life in the Pom tice changes 

{n response to every event -- events over which the residents typically have 
yittle or no control. The devaluation of the currency of the nation, a 

yise or a decline in the price of fur, a favourable or unfavourable shift 

tn the balance of payments, a relevant technological breakthrough -- the 
{ndividual has no more capacity to alter these events than he has Poinete 
the forward progress of a cruising space vehicle. As an individual the 

a ea RCD Se Ee ese life. And, 
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equally, he shares an inability to halt change. 
a a 


CHANGE IN THE MACKENZIE REGION 


The Mackenzie Region has experienced persistent change over many centuries. 
The first changes within the period of settlement by man presumably resulted 
from the migrations of Inuit and Indian. And that way of life was 
dramatically altered by the arrival of the first explorers -- many doubling 
as fur traders -- and the almost contemporaneous arrival of the Christian 
missionary. HONS, CubN etl os Uy NS ian Sno) eee Tei ee By 
generating appetites that could be satisfied only in the trading post, they 
irreversibly altered the economic tradition and the social structure of the 


Mative community and the social practices of the native people. 


Since the early days of the fur trade one event has followed another and 
all have impacted, positively or negatively, on the Mackenzie Valley. The 
white trader, the Christian missionary and the whaler were followed by the 
representative of white law, the representative of white education, the 
representative of white government. And all, directly or indirectly, in 
the early period of white intrusion in one way or another increased the 
Pressure on the resources of fur, fish, game and sea mammals or altered 


the harvesting practices of the native residents. The lifestyle of the 
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The attached three letters from the Minister indicate where he is at.- 
They merit close study. 


It would seem useful to have discussions with community people, and 
Particularly the regional vice-presidents, as to what our response should now 
be. . 


Should we be indicating a willingness to negotiate? Might we consider 
Starting off by talking about hunting, fishing and trapping rights and let 
that lead in due course to discussions on compensation (royalties) and on 
control over development, or should we attempt to spell out our model in 
greater detail and put a whole package on the table? What should we be 
insisting on by way of Interim Protection pending a final settlement? How 
-are the communities to be involved actively in the negotiation process? 

Can the communities begin to talk in more concrete terms about what they 
want from a land settlement. 
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Dear Spare a Ce 


Ding) Neg nyeer cect ser pein eunceNOT Ul slawase pleased sto 
be able to meet with many of- the native people in 
ChesNe Wel sean LOme CCNanCes ViCWS 501 VarLlous, SUD) ECTS 
With them ana tne associations that. represent. them. 


i In connection witimither proposed) native land: claims, 
I was asked why the Government is proceeding with its 
appeal of badee MORMON SE Jud Seinen teot roeptemberng) 97 3 
inMrespeece on Cheap icariomitorgi le wa, caveat »-As 
VOUMRNOW eeulld ta siulagcmente called: forgehe sia wings: ot 
ae ye ChewCavicdteaul cr 1) possi) fe cappea lis etromethe: judce= 
ve ‘ ment had been completed or the time for launching 
athemehadme space 1) OUaii re aipre cia emia tathe 
jJudgemenianin sablowedmetowst and, could vorvegrise: CO 
. UNC GT Uaiiere se Im. UilceLUGuUne unless tested and clarified 
by@atent chem Court ee in sou vew ethemredenal isovern— 
MNentwsiaseatemear bes Ponswp1 Gi tyieto see sthat sthis ys 
donéewwasevcii, thenjudvementecould establish apres 
“cedent which could have an impact beyond the Northwest 
Territories. 


T#wasea lsowasked whatamea sure jor protection }could ibe 
PrOVidedseror wiemlanasmdentitied tingthesvarious claims 
Unt benegaGia tions sot uneeclaimsacan! be cCannmied sot. 
MyspredecessoxmeiecalecnneGcrcn., iMidicatedetnat agtireaze 
or moratorium on development was not acceptable as it 
wollduhave Narmiureconsequences for everyone, including 
the native residents. I agree with that view. However, 
Tecan undernstandsyoursconcern, sand there may be .some 
places of special. significance to the native people 
which should be ec ivieneindividualsconsidera tion. «41 vam 
TELerrinaeto locations which may have particular 
culturaleahisronre tor hocallava lie sftoruwhich special 
protection could be SWarraneediso that disturbance would 
Penot@OCCUm wilmoutenul lEprioreconsultation,« Li think 
meta tathismaupnccci@ alia voleacrcemsecouldeatford sreason= 
\ able protection of individual parcels Hore _iand pending 


Sard edeeoki] tbe: ahedes Sale =e abe oieve sot as 
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the outcome of any settlement. 


Yours sincerely, 


Ruichanan 


eee eae _ Minister Ministre 
AL = ' Indian and Northern Affairs Affaires indiennes et du Nord 


Mr.. James J. Wah-shee, 
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Dear Mr. Wah-shee: 


Further to your letter of July 8th and discussions 
a which haves beens heldawitneyou, Dro barber and’ my 
officials, I'am’ pleased to note the progress you 
have made in joining together with the Metis and 
; Non-Status Native Associations to put forward a 
common position on a land claim. I am prepared_to 


designate a Government team, includang representatives 
from the Territoryal Government, to meet with your” 
-Land Claims Committee+for ‘the purpose of negotiating . 
a settlement of your claim. 1 understand that you 


in the near future. I look forward to intensive talks 
deading to a settlement which will allow the native 
people to participate effectively in the promising 
future of the North. 


I am given to understand you have indicated that your 
Claim to 450,000 square miles of the Northwest 
Terr tom esavaseputerOrvandesermousiveas anbasis for 
GUSCUSSION em OUTETresOlUtiOneone tits subject Leaves 
UNdet Ine Ceticemcaningeotmtitlce stosthese lands.  f 
believe we must determine through negotiation what 
tangible expression Can Dé given to your stated interest 
in theseslands  selathinkuwescanwagree that settlement 
of the native people's outstanding claims must provide 
the basis for native northerners to share in the develop- 
ment of the North on the basis of equality with other 


northerners. 
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Re tanefe inust. mip as ‘that: ‘[- can ‘See-no. ane ‘purpose. “in nei cee ee 


‘':. land. freeze ¢: Recognizing: that’ megotiations may is 


io Continue for some time, a steel thac--1 would: be: very”. 
detrimental to the economic devetopment lor the 


TCRCicdi CSmandew ery restrictive: oI the Activities 
OtetlienorelelielesilacntesmcOsimpose tie conditions 


PIVGNetie ResOLCIOneNG sl. Certainly Stich a vis Sues 
inclusive: control would excites strong: publié reaction * 


ateomc ines WwheneyOUrEC. aim siOtlld have the benefit of 


SCUCYAW1 ChoutepUuDIVCepressure.. We Will, sof course, 


make every effort to previde information to your 
membership on development proposals, to answer questions 
and to consult with all peoples in the North who may 
be affected by developments. 


I understand that tieeroue Wetec DelrsiOulLd ep iay ein 
the continuing negotiations has béen discussed Vey, 
Dialers yee Everyone PDUReGLAve cu smilemlse  MLaise ly aces 
Cia toheuhas eg uvensthis tar, aidal would besamenable to 
Suggestions about his involvement when. the negotiating 


teams get further along with their task. . I .do think 


that agreement, on Dr. Barber' s future role should be’ 
. Glearly established in.order to avoid any unnecessary, 


misunderstanding. at’a later date. 


The resolutions from the Fort Good Hope Conference on 
subjects such as housing and local government, which 

we would think are not items which you would expect as 
claims negotiations to deal with, have been referred - 
appropriate departmental or Territorial Government 
authorities, with the request that they follow up on the 


problems raised drrectly When yous alamyoOureassOc lace se 


Yours sincerely, 


Judd Buchanan. 
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“this time, any funds that the Government may. provide to assist ‘the 


_to consider the desirability of establishing the Claims Committee 


" available to my Department through request for supplementary estimates. 
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Indian Brotherhood of the 
‘Northwest Territories, 


Dear Jim: 


When we met in Yellowknife earlier this month, we discussed the 
establishment of the joint Claims Committee as a means of furthering 
the development of Indian claims in tho Mackenzie Valley and their 
eventual negotiation and settlement. I am aware that the Committee 
was established by resolution and has equal representation from the 
Northwest Territories Indian Brotherhood and the Métis Association 
of the Northwest Territories. For funding purposes, since it is 

not your intention to incorporate the joint Claims Committee at 


Committee in its work should ba made available through the Northwest 
Territories Indian: era a on who -tn: turn “would ensure that these. 
monies were made available to the Committee. Assuming that all 
members of the joint eee are satisfied with this arrangement, 
it is acceptable to me for the present, although I encourage you 


as a fully incorporated body, so that it could undertake and be ara 
responsible for the administration of any. funds -~used--in the pursuit --. -7«: 
of the claims process. 


He also discussed the Committee's requirement for interim funding 
to enable it to commence its work and I undertook to determine what 
money could be made available until the end of the currefit fiscal 
year, March 31, 1975. Since we are well into the final quarter of 
the fiscal year, there is no opportunity to increase the funds 


I have to rely on the reallocation of funds already in our budget but 
not committed for specific durposes. 


ea eea 


~- I have been successful in finding $125,000 and enclose a cheque for 


Tn OR Lk, meee se Bost SEs Roast bes tees sionesig - at: 
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this amount. I shall recuire from you a revised budget for the joint 
Claims Committee and, in due course, the usual audited statement of 


+ expenditures, a$ ‘soon as possible -after the end of the fiscal year. 
“FE should enphasize ‘that the’provision of thésé ‘ititerim® funds should 


not be considered as an undertaking on the part of the Government to 
continue funding the Committee in the future and, unless jtehas other 
resources available, the Committee should not undertake obligations 
in the next year until we have been able to discuss more TO Sainte 
question of future funding. 


I pointed out to you that in comparison with other areas in Canada, 
where native aroups are also pursuing comprehensive claims, the Indian 
people of the Mackenzie Yalley have already been funded very generously 
by the Government, to assist them in the preparation of their claim. 

My Cabinet colleagues and I are quite concerned about the large amounts 
of additional funds, which you have indicated will be required, before 
you will be in a position to put forward a claim. I very much doubt 
that the Government will be-able to provide anything like the $3 million 
you have estimated as being needed for that purpose. I. suggest. that. 
you and your Committee should be examining other’ ways Of meeting your 
funding needs. 


One possibility raised in our conversation was that the Government 
could make a cash advance in the form of a loan that would be repayable 


. from the. proceeds of settlement... Such-an approach could have advantages 
‘both for your’ organizations and-the Government.” ‘I Should 11ké to te 


explore this possibility with you in further discussions. 


You have indicated that the Claims Committee would require some time 

to consult with its two parent organizations and with the Indian people 
whom they represent, before you would be in a position to respond on 

the loan question. This seems to me a reasonable way to proceed. If 
this activity should extend into the first quarter of the new fiscal 
year, I am prepared to consider a further request from you for a limited 
amount of additional funding on a grant basis to cover your expenses 

of consultation. I must caution you however, that future funding on 

a continuous basis is dependent on our being able to reach a mutually 
acceptable understanding about the method and purpose of funding. 
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As I indicated in: Yellowknife, -the objective: and scopeof your: proposed 
land claim development project causes me real concern. I shall 
appreciate receiving from you.further clarification, particularly with 


i> Tegard, to statements -you- have made. on.several..oceasions::in- publ te:to..- sede 


the effect that the objective of your claims proposal will not.be the 
extinguishment of native title in return for compensation in various 
forms, but rather the formalization of Indian title in 450,000 square 
miles of the Mackenzie Yalley. While it is not for me to suggest the 
lines along which you and your Committee should develop and present a 
Claims proposal on behalf of the Indian people of the Mackenzie Valley, 
it does concern me that very large amounts of money are being requested 
for claims development purposes, with no clear understanding between 

us about the direction in which we are moving in pursuing the claim. 

I shall find it very difficult to maintain support in the Government 
for your whole claims project, unless I am able to give some assurance 
that you are working toward a realistic basis for the commencement of 
negotiations. 


T hope that you wilt agree, therefore, that alfull and frank discussion 


of this- subject. would -be--beneficial-to‘all--concerned and could establish. 
a basis from which we can go forward in a positive and cooperative 
manner that will result in the Indian people of the Mackenzie Valley 
submitting their claim within a reasonable period of time. I am sending 
a copy of this letter to Mr. Rick Haray in the hope that you will both 

be able to.meet with me in Ottawa within the next few weeks or possibly 
in Edmonton between the -4th and .6th of February..:-I have asked yee ee 
Special Assistant, Mr. Mike Robinson, to be in touch with you to arrange 
for such a meeting and look forward to seeing you at that time. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
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THE BERGER PIPELINE INQUIRY 


The Inquiry under Justice Berger into the application 
of Arctic Gas to build a gas pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley 
is now underway. It has already sat in Yellowknife for three 
weeks. Then there will be the first community hearing, in 
Aklavik, and then back to Yellowknife again. The combination 
of formal hearings in Yellowknife and community hearings through- 
out the Mackenzie District may take as much as a year, or even 
longer. 

It is already clear that the Judge will make the hearings 
full and fair. It is also becoming clearer every day ‘chat. Arctic 
Gas has anything but an airtight case for the pipeline. 

What this means is that we should put every effort into 
presenting our position to the Judge. At the formal hearings 
Glen Bell is doing that as the lawyer for the Indian Brotherhood 
and the Metis Association. In his opening statement on our behalf 
at the Inquiry he put forward our position that a ‘pipeline must 
not be built before a land settlement. He said that the pipeline 
represents colonial development that at best creates a few 
temporary jobs for native people. In contrast, what we want is 
community economic development, that is, economic activities 
geared to the needs of the communities and under Indian control. 

It is now up to us in our communities to tell the 
Judge what we think about our land, about our land claim, ana 
about Arctic Gas' pipeline. Then we can tell him what kind of 
development we want in our own communities. 

At a time when the Minister of Indian Affairs is 
telling us that our land claim is unrealistic, we should tell 
the Judge what the land claim means to us and why there can be 
no thought of building a pipeline before there has been a just 
and equitable land settlement. 

We should also remember that many people in southern 
Canada are hearing about our land claim for the first time as 


a result of the media coverage of the Inquiry. 
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The Canadian Council on Social Development 
Le Conseil canadien de Développement social 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENT ON NATIVE LAND CLAIMS 


There is ever increasing pressure on the native peoples of Canada 
to negotiate and settle their claims respecting traditional and 


historical occupation and use of the lands and waters of this 


] 
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country. Without greater public awareness of the issues involved, 


plus sufficient time and resources to document and present these 
claims, there is a real danger that the moral and legal rights o 


the native people concerned will not be given full consideration. 


Because we believe it to be in the ultimate best interest of al 
Canadians that the rights of native peoples be respected and upheld, 


the Canadian Council on Social Development is issuing this public 
statement supporting the native peoples of Canada in their attempts 
to reach fair agreements. The Council therefore urges all Canadians, 


and particularly the federal and provincial governments, to a 
according to the following principles and recommendations. 


The Canadian Council on Social Develo ment considers: 


. That the social, cultural and economic well-being of Canada's 
native peoples is of importance not only to the native peoples 
themselves, but to all Canadians. 


. That this social, cultural, and economic well-being is 
intricately linked to the relationship of the native peoples 
7] 


with the lands and waters that they have traditionally and 
historically occupied and used; 


That in many areas of Canada the native peoples have legal 
as well as moral rights to the undisturbed possession of these 
lands and waters; they have these rights either as a result of 


their aboriginal title, or as a result of their treaties with the 


Crown; 


. That whether they wish to maintain their traditional patterns 

and values based on a close relationship to the natural environment, 
or wish to use the land as an economic base for development, it is 
only by control of the use of these lands and waters to which they 
have a rightful claim that the native peoples can ensure a lifestyle 
which will continue to correspond to their aspirations. 


55 Parkdale Ottawa K1Y 1E5 (613-728-1865) 


Formerly: The Canadian Welfare Council / Anciennement: Le Conseil canadien at Bien-étre 


The Canadian Council on Social Development therefore urges: 


- That the Canadian people and the various levels of government 
recognize the rights of the native peoples of Canada to the 
undisturbed possession of the lands and waters they have tra- 
ditionally and historically occupied and used; 


- That because it is the constitutional obligation of the 
Government of Canada to protect the rights of Canada's native 
peoples, the federal government provide adequate financial and 
other resources to permit the native people to undertake the 
necessary research to document and present their claims based 
on aboriginal and treaty rights; 


- That pressure on the native peoples to settle their claims 
be minimized, to allow them sufficient time to complete their 
research; 


- That, unless there has been valid prior agreement with the 
native groups involved, the exploration, mining, and development 
currently planned or under way on lands or waters to which native 
people would appear to have valid claim either by treaty or by 
aboriginal rights be stopped until the full extent of native title 
has been determined and established, so that these activities do 
not further prejudice the rights of the native people concerned; 


- That the necessary mechanisms, including meaningful native 
participation, be established by which claims may be assessed 
and settlements negotiated; 


- That each claim be considered and negotiated on its own merits, 
whether based on a treaty or on aboriginal title; 


- That where a claim is based on treaty rights, the treaty be 

assessed for adequate standards of fairmess; where a treaty 

meets such standards, treaty promises, as they were understood 

by the native people and interpreted in their favor, be adhered 

to where possible; where a claim is based on a treaty which fails to 
meet adequate standards of fairness, or where a treaty promise cannot 
be fulfilled, fair and adequate altemative arrangements be negotiated. 


March 1975 
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Pipeline probe lawyer 
warns delay is likely © 
because grant ended 


The lawyer for the Berger 
inquiry on the proposed Mac- 
Kenzie Valley pipeline says it 
likely will have to be delayed 
or adjourned because of a 
Government decision to cut 
off funds to the Northern As- 
sessment Group, a participant 
in the inquiry. 

In a statement yesterday, 
Ian Scott said that “in my 
opinion it is a grave misfor- 
tune that the environmental 
consortium, which has taken 
a strong and creative role at 
the inquiry, should at this 
Stage in the inquiry’s hearings 
be emasculated by the failure 
of the Department of Indian 
Affairs to continue the fund- 
ing that was provided in 1974. 

“Unless funds can be ob- 
tained to enable the Northern 
Assessment Group to continue 
the preparation and presenta- 
tion of environmental re- 
search and analysis which it 
has already undertaken, I an- 
ticipate it will be necessary 
for the inquiry counsel to do 
so. That course will be expen- 
sive, time-consuming and will 
likely lead to lengthy delays 
and adjournment of the hear- 
ing so that our preparation 
can be completed.” 

Mr. Scott said that NAG, 
made up of environmentalists 
from across Canada, was 


given $200,000 last year. Noth-  alition for this purpose.”’—CP 


ing 

1975. 
In the Commons yesterday, 

Northern Affairs 


was budgeted for-it in | 


Minister 3 


Judd Buchanan said he had 


asked the commissioner, Mr. 


Justice Thomas Berger of the | 
B.C. Supreme Court, fo fi- | 
nance the group’s activities } 
from the commission’s $1-mil- | 


lion budget. 


Mr. Scott said the minister | 


“has overlooked the fact; well 
known within his department, 
that no such funds have*been 
provided in the budget. In 


fact, the inquiry was advised .| § 


in. February by the depart- 
ment that the Minister’does 
not wish to support environ- 
mental organizations through 
the inquiry operating budge. 

“When the inquiry was es- 
tablished, Mr. Justice Berger 
and the inquiry staff were 


firmly of the view that afull ; 
and fair inquiry could only be : 


obtained if the native people 


and the environmental group, 4 
known as the Northern As- 4 


A a am en i A ec 


sessment Group, were funded 4 


to enable them to develop 


Studies of the impact of the 


pipeline. 
“Therefore, Mr. 
Berger recommended to the 
then Minister of Indian Af- 
fairs that funds should be pro- 
vided to the environmental co- 


Justice | 
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NORMAN WEBSTER 


~ Internship 
X\ program 


ae 


~ admirable 


‘.°sUDGING from recent aggrieved 
iets to the editor, you’d think 
~\ that all they do in the Ontario Leg- 
islature is put their feet up on: their 
»desks, utter unseemly whoops and hol- 
» Jers and throw paper darts across the 
aisle. This is, of course, dreadfully in- 
‘accurate. Paper darts: are out of or- 

der. . 
"At Jeast partly to correct all those 
false impressions, plans are. proceed- 
ing to set up a legislative internship 
program at Queen’s Park. The idea is 
to bring 10 carefully-chosen university 
graduates to the Legislature for a 10- 
month period to see the process from 
‘the inside—as assistants to MPPs and ° 
Officials of the House. 

_The scheme, recommended by the 
Camp Commission on the Legislature 
in 1973, would follow the general lines 
‘of Ottawa’s parliamentary internship 
_program. It began in 1969, and three 
provinces—Quebec, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia—have since. followed 
suit. 

The proposal has the support of ‘all 
three parties at Queen’s Park. A pri- 
vate members’ motion approving an 
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in so far 
tions are 


presS can 
ye factors 
hat, given 
his coun- 
zones, its 

transit, 
le world’s 


a 
e Dillion — 


per cent Morale ‘needs rebuilding 

) million 

le wonder 

hg stori There will be further unrest and in 
. Little is evitable mistakes. Violence, avila 
nds tions, thieves, bullies aye inevitable in 
a workforce of 50,000. As I haye al 
ready said, the characteristics of a 
small minority will be no longer {oler- 
ated: Neither will incompetent super- 
visors 


an obli- 
an em- 
Fned em- The Globe and Mail should be con- 
T believe gratilated on its editorial, It reminds 
lbod—both us all of the consequences to a policy 
perhaps that forgets people are more impo: 
tant than machines. Our postal we 
ers are good people 


eads for polls 


lembers of has the support of the clergy, the 

have been farmers, the middle class and—per- 
haps 4 factor not to be neglected in 
the future—seemingly of Many mem- 

amount to bers of the police force 

all pool The party with the widest national 
appeal, the socialist party, has 


emerged as the main bulwark against 

the threat of Communist rule, Clandes- 

tine opinion polls give this party 

around 30 per cent of the electorate’s 

Support. The Conservative Centre 
he Portu- Democrats (CDS) look destined only 
is by mem- for a minor role. 


Movement 
hen, they 
organized 


The Communists are an unknown 
quantity, Worecasts range between 10 
and 20 per cent support. Their 
strength, in any case, lies in their for- 

peo- midable organization and in their con- 
me comes trol of the trade union structure 
here is a 


cO-Opera- 
srantiihe Army has power 


The political parties recently had lit- 
Said than tle choice but to accept a pact iving 
the army most of the executive power 
three fac- for the next three to five years, Later 
this year, there is to be another elec- 
tion for a legislative assembly to pro- 
Coutinho, vide, in principle, the basis for a 

e of Portu- future permanent Government, 
halves’ star There is no doubt the election will 
confirm a strong socialist current in 
Portugal. It is less clear what social- 

ism this will be, 

Some moderates fear certain people 
are unconsciously or consciously steer- 
ing the country toward a Chilean- ype 
Of socialism. They stress that “it must 
hot be forgotten that Portugal is a Bu- 
Topean country.’ These circles are 
anxious to see Portugal move closer to 
industrialized Western Enrope after a 
long period of blind isolationism under 

, and _ the Salazar regime 


cordance with the guidelines of the Commit- 
prising parole tee of Ontario Deans of Engineering. 
ds do consider Of the last five years, only in 1972 (when 
on, but we as all U of T engineering programs showed a 
drop), Were we below our target enrolment. 
r, the size of the current first year 
class is pressing the physical limits of our 
facilities. This year, the preliminary appli- 
cant list indicates that in 1975 the entering 
class will again be well over our target en- 
rolment. 

As in many engineering fields, our major 
carrent problem is the excess of demand 
for graduates over the Supply. This is re- 
flected in 20 per cent increase in 
average Starting salary for industrial engi- 
neering graduates. 

S. H. Colin 
olherwise inn- Associate Professor & 
hone interview J. S, Rogers 
S in the Assistant Professor 
er denied aculty of Applied Science and Engineering 


lo lacked cour- ses 
m to get her University of Toronto 


y meant to say 
she possessed What are friends for? 
Regarding your editorial What Are 
Friends For? (April 22), dealing with the 
acceptance of corporate gifts by the Na- 
nal Press Club of Canada for the annual 
Club Ball, it might be worth employ- 
ing The Globe and Mail's famous team of 
our concern Investigative reporters to look into the fi- 
of your March nancing of Toronto's Byline Ball festivities 
sible for Onta- and the underwriting of the National News- 
Says). Some paper Awards by the Toronto Press Club, 
ing that enrol- I fail to see the difference. 
ng is decrea: 
dustrial. engi- Charles King 
pronto is well Member, National Press Club of Canada 
' Ottawa 


e lines I would 
bf our criminal 
ley list not only 
irges for which 
r where the 
N. These would 
you feel this is 
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PARLIAMENT | 


The House met at 2 p.m. Debate resumed on 

Bill C-32, an act to permit the Government 

to set petroleum prices in interprovincial 
trade. Ministers were questioned. 


QUESTIONS 


WALLY FIRTH (NDP, NORTHWEST TERRITORIES): 
Mr. Speaker, I have a few extremely impor- 
tant questions to ask of the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. It has 
been reported that funding has been drasti- 
cally cut back to native and environmental or- 
ganizations participating in the Mackenzie Val- 
ley pipeline inquiry. Does this cut-back in 
funding apply exclusively to participants in the 
inquiry or can the native organizations expect 
feneral cut-backs, including cut-backs in pro- 
grams such as research programs, field work- 
ers programs and land claims research? 
NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT MINISTER 

JUDD BUCHANAN: 

Mr. Speaker, so far as the funding for Mr. Jus- 
tice Berger’s inquiry is concerned, in the fiscal 
year 1974-75 the native organizations received 
$400,000 and for this year they received, in an- 
ticipation of the inquiry winding up by the end 
of the year, so it would only be for the nine 
months, $300,000 has been allocated. That is 
the funding that has been provided for the 
group and it has no impact on the funding of 
other groups. 

MR. FIRTH: 

In view of the fact that only one of the 20 or so 
local community hearings have so far been 
held, and considering that a significant par of 
the expenditure by the native groups is for lo- 
cal research and educational work in connec- 
tion with these community hearings, will the 
minister whdertake to reconsider the level of 
funding for these organizations so that the 
community hearings can proceed in an orderly 
and thorough manner? 


MR. BUCHANAN: 

I will look at this situation again, but we would 
certainly hope that the funding could be within 
the allocated $300,000 for the nine month pe- 
riod, 

MR. FIRTH 

May I ask a third and final supplementary 
question of the minister? In view of the fact 
that the Northern Assessment Group has had 
its budget cut completely and in view of the 
fact that this group was charged with provid- 
ing valuable technical support information to 
the native groups participating in the inquiry, 
would the minister reconsider the level of 
funding for this organization so that it may 
continue its essential role in the inquiry? 


MR. BUCHANAN 
The Government has not funded the Northern 
sessment Group; it was funded through Mr. 
Justice Berger’s allocation last year. There is 
an ongoing discussion which took place as re- 
cently as April 21 with Mr. Justice Berger to 
see if he could use part of the $1-million alloca- 
tion to assist the Northern Assessment Group. 
He seemed receptive to the idea but the com- 
mission counsel, Mr. Scott, had some doubts. 
There are some ongoing discussions to see 
whether or not funds can be provided out of 
the commission $1-million funding to assist the 
Northern Assessment Group. 


J. R. HOLMES (PC, LAMBTON-KENT): 
Mr. Speaker, my questions are supplementary 
to those asked earlier by the hon. member for 
the Northwest Territories to the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 
Does the minister agree that by cutting the 
budgets for these native groups that he will se- 
riously curtail a substantive input by the na- 
tive people into the Berger Commission in- 
quiry? 
MR. BUCHANAN: 
Mr. Speaker, this is certainly not the intention. 
It was felt that the funding last year would be 
primarily for research and work of that nature 
in preparation of the submission, and that the 
funds this year would be primarily for appear- 
ing before the body and for providing the edu- 
cational aspect in the various communities 
where they were visiling, and our analysis 
ggested that the funding would be sufficient 
for {hose purposes 
MR. HOLMES: 
Yam not quile satisfied with that answer, Mr 
Speaker, Perhaps I could ask it in a different 
light. 
In view of the fact that these budgets have 
been cut, thus eliminating the major opposi- 
lion groups in terms of the inquiry, does the 
minister not agree that the objective of the 
Berger Commission, which reconvenes May 12, 
will be seriously compromised by the actions 
the minister has taken? 
MR. BUCHANAN: 
] assume that when the hon. member mentions 
the major opposition group he is referring to 
the Northern A Sment Group, and as I in- 
dicated in reply to the hon. member for North- 
west Territories earlier, we are still discussing 
with Mr, Justice Berger the possibility of pro- 
viding these funds out of his allocation, as he 
did last time. 


MR. HOLMES: 
A final supplementary, Mr. Speaker. I am 
somewhat concerned that this implies some in- 
fringement on the part of the Government on 
the Berger commission. I should like to ask 
the minister what measures are being taken to 
ensure that any opposition groups will be able 
to present their briefs to the Berger commis- 
sion, 
MR, BUCHANAN. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not accept this suggestion 
that that impinges or infringes. Last year Mr. 
Justice Berger in his wisdom provided $200,000 
to northern associations and groups for stud- 
ies. This year he is examining the situation 
and presumably will make a decision on 
whether he intends to provide the group with 
funds or not 

MACDONALD (PC, KINGSTON AND 

ANDS) 

Speaker, a supplementary question for the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Devel- 
opment. Given the number of occasions the 
Government has interfered with this inquiry 
since its inception does the minister seriously 
think the Canadian public will continue to re- 
gard this as an independent inquiry? Is it not 
merely a whitewash for a decision the Govern- 
ment has already taken to proceed with the 
pipeline? 

MR. BUCHANAN 

Mr. Speaker, I haye full confidence that Mr 
Justice Berger will do the task assigned to him 
in first close fashion. I do not accept the prem- 
ise of the question 
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The current housing programs oT DIA 5 and CMHC. are inadequate to 
meet the incraasing demand of the Indian and Inuit people ror 
housing of a yeasonaole c vality. There is a need for the 
Government coese2k the most effective way to ameliorate this 
Sytuacion. 
ha National Indian Srotnecnood has submitted a policy paper an 
ndian housing waich requests that the Federal Government continue 
nd expand its present Subsidy Housing Program. The origina 
ntent of the Subsidy Housing Program was to pr vide partiel 
6Siseence toliara tne SBA of homes. It was expected that 
unds from-individuais and Bands would also contri ibute to the cast 
7 housing. However, an almost eae Hemrelivance oe Departmental 
rant funds has resulted. The present housing needs of the India 
nd certain Inuit people can no longer be met eee the Subsidy 
yogram. : 
Tt Is proposed thee 2 co-ordinated approach be adapted by DIAND 
and CMHC to put into effect a positive housing program as describec 
on pagas 5-1] of this Nemorancum. This co-ordinated approach is 
based on a set oF seven policy assumations found on page 3. In 
assence, the principle of repayment for housing according to means 
will be applied as regards both individuals and bands. The 
decentralization of control or housing wil} be effected tnrougn 
Band and Settlement involvement, through local housing autnoritties 
where possible, at all stages in the planning, development and 
adainistration of housing projects. Details on financial implica- 
tions, repayment schedules, and scales of subsidies and band 
contributions are annexed as appendices to this Hemorandum. 
Approval Gp Caninec 1s SOugne tor tne proposed changes in policy : 
which will improve the delivery or housing programs to Indi 
and Inuit living on reserves and tn designated settlements through 
an extensive application of the ‘ational Housing Act. Approval is 
also SOUdNU 10m Cemeain continued subsidization by DIAND to assise 
Indians and Inuit as well as Bands and settlements to take advantage 
of programs under tne “ational Housing Act. 


ns are statad on the second page af 
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For conveience tne Paconmencati 
this Summary. 
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Be COMmetDAl Ons 


As the Ministers directly responsible for the acministration of 
programs concerned, we recommend that after further consultation 
witn Indian and Inuit leaders : 
(7) lite puree ee ee nous ng _program for DIAND be phased 
_ out by Aor] 1976 and an announcemant to this effect 
Be aoe DY the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Deveiooment; 

(i1) The preposed coordinated CMHC approach set forth in pagas 
5-1] of this Memorandum (to be annexed to the Record of 
Decision) with its financial and other implications, be 
applied on all reserves and designated Indian and Inuit 
Settlements where the band or settlemant council] expresses 
the wisn to take advantage of the housing options offered, 
j}t being understcod that estimated casts for the five-year 
construction program would be shared as follows: 
fa) eC sesneremoulaswe oz2-0 million im }9/6/77/,, 

Chinn “ta $3207"mi} on tin el149380/8l5 dnd level <orf 
et $16.2 million per year during the balance of 
the amortization period; and for each of the five 
years of the construction pericd CHIC would 
provide mortgages totalling $79.8 million; 

(b) DIAND's share, by converting its appropriation for 
housing on reserves and in settlements ($27.9 millio 
We 97 2/75 ion ce beesiseo nmi toni 19/6/77, 
‘elgiee) 16 $29.8 8 million in 1980/81, and level off at 
$23.7 million per year durin ng the balance or. the 
amortization period. ; 
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CHHC and DIAND be authorized to develop organizational 
Stpuewi ea. training programs and any new procedures recuired 
to ecaainise2r the a ted approach, subject to any 
Treasury Beard eporovals reauired; 

Interd2o2zrtmental mechanisms which would also include 
reoresent2zion tron Indian) and Inuit organizations be 

estab ismedseu ie regional and headquarters’ level to 

review and monitor the operation of housing authorities and 
the effectiveness oy the new policy in meeting housing needs 
on reserves and in tne ieee settlements; 

This coordinated CHHG-DIAO approach be revieved sem RUS es! 
Withee Vieweto cocermining whether in the |iqnt of experience 
further recenmendations should be made to Cabinet to make 
tits poles nul Weel reCctive. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


HenORANOUM TO THE CABINET 
PROBLEM 

Te The currant rate of nousing starts on Indian reserves ts ‘not neeting the 
cemand for new houses This, together with the rapid increase of na 
ramily formations and the deterioration of hany OF Lhe existing houses, 
is increasing the backlog of housing needs. There is nead Tor 20,000 
additional housas and for the ehabilitation of 9,000 units in the next 
rive years. 

ox ae nt programs of DIAND and ChdC are not adequate. 
Program of DIAND has major deficiencies. This subsidy 
to provide parttal assistance. Individuals and Bands \ 
to contribute a share of tha cost of housing, but the 
Rot nave built into its regulations to ensure that indi 
contribute to the cost of homes. Although some CMHC prog 
available these were Only accessible to those individuals th 
income groups and those few Bands who were willing to use available 
tsustng funds as down payments for conventional CMHC mortgagas. 


se ADDroval of Cabinet js scugnt for a policy change to Improve the delivery 
OF housing programs to tha Indians and Inuit. Subject to the Provision 
~ or new financial resourcas to ChHC and DIAND, it is Proposed to seek an 
excensive application of the National Housing Act to Indian and Inuit 
living on reserves and in designated* settlements. Cabinet approval is 
<21so sought for certain continued subs idization by DIAND to enabte Bands 
end settlements to take advantage of the National housing Act. Indian 
and Inuit Council participation in the planning, development and admin — 
Stratiam or loca" nousing projects will be ensured through the création 
¢ OF Local Housing Authorities. 


~ 


TAIS proposed policy is designed to meet the housing needs of Indian 
FOSCIVeSreriieda Wei 1a arid | epply to those traditional Indian and 
Inuit communities, that, although not formally recognized as reserves, 
are lecaveq ‘On crown lar’ and the residents «és wnich receive services 
Trom DIAND In a‘menner Similar. to. the RESTUCNES O17 Yeservas. [Th 
ee “AY VS listed the non-reserve settlements anc communities that 

Gud pare] Ciaare:t nee ras Proposed coordinated CMHC-pTany progrer:. 
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oA programs have beet available to Bands in the past, with loans 
SHH SCE to cuarantee by the Minister 5f JAND. Since (eas Sa eae 
miljijions have b2en borrowed. One reason why ChHC programs neve had 
limited wse8-ds tne unwillinaness of one Band to use NM HLA. when a | 
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(ii) Housing policy ror Indians and Inuit is a major responsi- ~ 
bility of DIAND and subject to on-going consultations with 
Jeaders of Indian ans Inuit communities and associa c10nS; 


ae q ahem s L > a St a Ny ae oo An PAS Sy a3 Ay 
(ji1) Bands and sattiemenus. wil! be directly involved, enmrouga 
ease = Se 5g ks a iy iF dt a a ae f yeas = 
local housing authorivies Where HOssIole, et a Tl stages in 
.? BP a Pret pe ee } eee este sar. ’ fe - 
sha planning, cevelosment anc adainistration of local 
housing Projects 5 


(iv) Tka.br imcipilicy On repayment according to means will be appli 
5 = 5 + > 1 Dy -\h + 1+ 5 7) = 
in future housing Po:7ictes 4s regards both jndividuals and 
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iortnern. Development with, 
winere necess2ry, cu2rancee housinad loans toa bands, settle- 
rants and iWwictyicuats to enable Indians and Inuit to assume | 
Rarchedes; : a 

fii) The ROmscReY, waathar an individual or a housing autnority, or 
wily HSM rOyiGss rion se document to snow entictlanent to the : 
housing unit ana e eszcified area of land Whom enna De> 2. 
Ssaynsinie ©or mai endice of the housing uniti(s)-. 
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1] In2 Toll 2 Gleae Se z od as policy alternatives: 
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the housing program will 
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(c) Continued reliance on gore ho eae Suostdy will 
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igure. of $400 million is inadequate ie 
d 26 units and repair 9,000 throug 


tne target is t d 620 Gao 
Band autnorities; 

(b) The approach recommended by the NIB reinforces the view tnat 
housing for Indians should be provided free of cost to the 
individual or band. This will perpetuate the problems 
mentioned under 11L(i). 


oublic housing for renta 
ation provided by 2 Band 


2 c istered housing sceme would be 
Le contrary to tne exoressed wishes and preference of the Indian 
and Inuit p20ple to exercise control over their own housing 
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Proposed Terms of Reference 
for 
‘Indian Band or Inuit Settlemant Housing Authorities 


' 
Housing Aut Guld plan; ds , and administer programs to 
Meec tne Housing CT Jocal communi thee Will obtain their power 
TPO cee nd o t Nt counci] which yooints tnem. However, leqis- 
leticon may be required to mit these Authorities to enfarce eee 
regulations pertaining to the sale or rent of houses. The followi ng are 
drart terms of raference for these proovosed Housing huthorities. 
Housing Authorities 1.1 Before a band or settlement assumes 
i responsibility for the management of-its 
housing Drogram it shall point a Housing 
Authori y nereinafter sometimes call "the 


Autnor 


1.2 A Housing Authority shall be responsible to 
the Band cr Settlement Council (hereinafter 
referred to as. the Council) and report to 
tne Counc) tnrougn toe Chief. 

1.3 Where a band or settlement is a part of a 
District Council (sometimes referred to as a 
Tribal Council) it may have a locally 
appointed Housing Autnority or with the 
agreement of al} bands or settlemants. tha 
District Council may apacint a District 


Housing Authority. 

2.1 A minimum of three and a maximum’ of fiva 
memoers of tha band or settlement shall bea 
appointed to the Band or Settlement Housing 
Autchert cy. oy. the Counca }. 

2.2 One representative from each member band or 
Settlement will be appointed by the local 
Councils to a District Housing Authority. 
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6.3 An Authority shall open an account In a 
Chartered Bank or Credit Union and designate 
“nose persons who shall have signing authority 
relevent ua tis account. 

6.4 Al} payments mede by en Autnority shall be 


by caeque. 


6.5 Baokts and records of an Authority snmadt be 
accessible upon request to-autherized officials 
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Department : 
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purchase? or materials and supplies and the 
awarding of contracts. 
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purchase a house as in 8.3 above may rent a 
housing unit. Such persons will Bay a monthly 
rent based on the "ability-to-pay” principle. 
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nousing or community infrastructure program when tnis cost exceeds the ' 
amount to be provided by the band or settlement. The Minister may 
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Increases the amount of monay to be provided by a band or settlement .- 
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Normally bands or settlements will contribute fron as ese 
Funds" towards or the cost or tneir housing program; end 
from their "capital funds” towards DIAND'S snare of the co com munity 
intrastructure. In the table below, the number of bands o tlemants 
in each income group Is j cated in parentheses. 
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THE BERGER PIPELINE INQUIRY 


The Inquiry under Justice Berger into the application 
of Arctic Gas to build a gas pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley 
is now underway. It has already sat in Yellowknife for three 
weeks. Then there will be the first community hearing, in 
Aklavik, and then back to Yellowknife again. The combination 
of formal hearings in Yellowknife and community hearings through- 
out the Mackenzie District may take as much as a year, or even 
longer. 

It is already clear that the Judge will make the hearings 
full and fair. It is-also becoming clearer everyeday-that Arctic 
Gas has anything but an airtight case for the pipeline. 

What this means is that we should put every effort into 
presenting our position to the Judge. At the formal hearings 
Glen Bell is doing that as the lawyer for the Indian Brotherhood 
and the Metis Association. In his opening statement on our behalf. 
at the Inquiry he put forward our position that a pipeline must 
not be built before a land settlement. He said that the pipeline 
»wepresents colonial development that at best creates a few 
temporary jobs for native people. In contrast, what we want is 
community economic development, that is, economic activities 
geared to the needs of the communities and under Indian control. 

It is now up to us in our communities to tell the 
. Judge what we think about our land, about our land ctaim,.cand 
about Arctic Gas' pipeline. Then we can tett-him what Ind=oF 
development we want in our own communities. 

At a time when the Minister of Indian Affairs is 
telling us that our land claim is unrealistic, we should tell 
the Judge what the land claim means to us and why there can be 
no thought of building a pipeline before there has been a just 
and equitable land settlement. 

We should also remember that many people in southern 
Canada are hearing about our land claim for the first time as 


a result of the media coverage of the Inquiry. 
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The Indian Brotherhood of the 
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By the late 1960's our 
dissatisfaction with mal-treatment by the government 


had reached the point that we decided we, like our bro- 
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refused to eS because of the violation of the 
En tc cing of 1969, Indian people from 
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FOr t. 5} h, Fort Simpson, Fort Providence, Fort Rae, | 
Fort Resclution and Yellowknife met here in Yellowknife 


to achieve a fair settlement of our rights. 


At about the same time the 


Federal Government issued its infamous white paper on 


Indian Affairs, which essentially abolishes the special , 


relationships between Treaty Indians in Canada and the 
Federal Government as set out in tne: Indian Act. 
Indian organizations across Canada rejected this paper 
because i youtd eliminate the Federal Government's 
constitutional responsibility to the Indian people, 


and would remove the special status which the 
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between Indian people and white people. This position 
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completely disregards the constitutional obligation of 
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the Federal Government to the Treaty andians...Thies 
was no smail matter to us, for in 1968 the Department 

Ol shaian Affairs has withdrawn from the Northwest 

territories ieaving Indian people to deal exclusively 

with the Tervitorial Government. | 
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organizations. Then, and now, our Struggle over treaty 
rights were seen as part of the broader struggle to | 
establish aboriginal rants for all people of native 
ancestry in the Northwest Territories. As evidence of 
this, in 1972 the Brotherhood joined with native 

organizations representing the Inuit, Metis, and Yukon 
native people to form the Federation of Natives North o 
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i time Major developments by the mining companies and 


! thesoi lvandegas companies continued to erode the land 


i rights of the Indian people. In March, 12/3) ata 
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| Meeting.in Rae, the chiefs agreed to file a caveat in 
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thes Territorial sland Titles Office to prevent the 
Government from giving away any more Indian land to 
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guaranteed and their hunting and trapping rights were 
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With so many major developments 
taking piace at the present time on Indian land, like | 
Brel ad ga ra and the Mackenzie Highway, the: 


time iSCe : ror all to prove that the 


Indian people still own the land and had not surrendered 
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the caveat filed by the chiefs 


emphasized that Indian people had the first rights 
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to 400,000 square miles of land in the Mackenzie | 
District, and that anyone developing that land would 1 
do so at the risk of having to compensate the Indian ! 


people for damage to that-right. ! 
The Federal Government did its’ 
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xf Ene land. Indeed, the Brotherhood has argued 
that the communities st have the time to obtain all 
the information they need to decide what a real good 
land settle hsould be -- a land settlement which 
prot See r past but also makes sure that 
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We, 1 Indaen people in the future, have control over | 
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our lardand our lives. { 
In the aftermath of Justice | 
Morrow's decision, the Federal Government has shown a 
greater willingness to initiate direct talks towards 
the achievement of a negotiated land settlement. For 


our part, we have taken a number of steps which indic- 


ate our willingness to enter into negotiations. | 
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Assembly, Indian people also said very clearly, | 


“No pipeline before a land settlement." 

14 | That position had been taken by the Indian Brotherhood 
15 | as Garly as our Second Annual Meeting in July Ob ie i 
16 |; That is now the position being taken By the Indian 

Li Brotherhood and Metis Association in our joint inter- 

18 | vention before this Inquiry. 
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protect our land-based economy but also to make it 
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possible for Indian people, as they become increasingly. 
educated and skilled, to follow other pursuits as 
they see fit. 
Working for wages for white- 


tutions, whether corporations or 


government, is not and should not be the only alternative. 


operation with Indian people in the communities that 
we expect will show that there is great potential for 
community economic development under the control of 


Indian people, in the context of a just land settlement 
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Indeed, we are inclined to believe that the only 
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latter kind of development really deserves to be called: 


economic development. What too often passes under that, 
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name, which isnore accurately called colonialism. 
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While our land claim is neces-| 


sarily our primary focus, we do have other programs 


in which we are involved jointly with the Metis 
Association, that are very relevant to the day to day 
life of the people in our communities. Areas of par- 
ticular concern are education, alcohol and housing 


We are just now in the process) 
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Thus began the years of our bitter wandering, seeking 
our identity. Over these years we have evolved as 


strong individuals with even stronger family units. 


¢ olved into each family unit protecting 
its own, ixregardless of circumstances, for this 


was the only that we could survive. I do 

not think thet anyone, without having gone through 
rstand the feeling of being Metis. 

Belonging to both, but in reality to neither. 

Growing up in Fort Norman in the 1950's I went through 

the fire. White and Indian accepting you on the 


surfece, but xcejecting you from the heart and soul. 
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if 
damned half breed. 


So for awhile we did what we 
thought was the smart thing. When with the whites 
we were white. When the Indians came we became 

only 
Indian. But this could/go on for so long without 
splitting ourselves apart trying to be two people. 
So EVolvedithe Metis identity. 

Eventually with the 
formalized body called the Metis Association of the 
Northwest Territories. THis was March 1972. Three 
short years ago and what have we accomplished since 
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68) identity we stablished we found a common bond 
7 | wit! 1e Indian people ne Land. 
So we,as an Association 
ith a membership throughout the width and breadth 
of the Mackerge District, have knowingly and willingly 


aligned ourselves with the Indian Brotherhood of 


12 | the Nerthwest Territories, for the protection of 


em) 4 Gur common interests. When I say "aligned" I mean 
14 just that, for we are still an independent entity. | 
ie Some of you may interpret my remarks here as that 
16 of a bitter man. Let me tell you; we have every 


iy reason in the. world to be.so. 
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pipelines proposed, the trapping is ruined. 


many Metis people because they live in remote 


reas did not have schools until a few years ago, 
thus,;many of them of them do not have a good enough 


education to change from being a fisherman to holding 
a como lex technical jok Many have traditionally 
earned much of there Living by hunting and shooting 
moose, caribou, ducks, etc.. To preserve the 

wildlife and allow whitepeople to hunt harsh laws 


stopped the Metis from shooting the animals when 


they need food. Because of these and other very 


2 


easons most Metis are poor. 

I caution this Inquiry 
not to interpret my remarks today as a sign of 
weakness inour joint relationship, for we are 
firmly united in our stand. There will be “No 
Pipeline" until the land claims issue is settled 
to our satisfaction. Let me point out that 
when my pecple say something we mean it. In the 
late 1800's you drove many of my people here. 
sre is now no place left for us to digappear to. 
ferring to our Position 


Paper Of, Apc. 22/0 /4,,"woich was delivered here 
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Also in thet Position, Paper 


we outlined four pre-conditions for our participation 
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opportunity for our People to put their case before 


THE COMMISSIONER: THank 
for your moving statement on 
of the Metis people. 

(WITNESS ASIDE) 

MR SCOT: 


Mr. Raddi, 


SAM RADDI, 


———— 


sworn. 


THE SECRETARY: Would you 
state your full name please. 

A Sam Raddi. 
DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. SCOTT; 
Q Mr. Raddi I understand 
you are the President of the Committee of 


Entitlemant. 


Q And you live in Inuvik 
when you are not traveling around. 
A Yes, L..do. 
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Mr, Charlie Watt 

President 

Northern Quebec Inuit Association 
505 Dorchester St. West 

Montreal, Quebec 


Dear Charlie: 


We are writing to you Charlie, because we disagroe completely with the 
agreement that you signed on November 15 last, where you agreed ts the 
following: 

"4, In consideration of the rights and benefits 

herein set forth in favour of the James Bay Crees 

and the Inuit of Quebec, the James Bay Crees 

and the Inuit of Quebec undertake to cede, sur- 

render and convey all their claims, rights, titles 

and interests in and to land in Quebec, whatever they 

may be, by virtue cf a Final Agreement hereinafter 

referred to." 


When compared to previous Indian treaties in Canada, the agreement that you 
signed appears to be good; however, unlike the Indians, we categorically do 
not want to surrender our claims, titles and interests in and to our lands. 


Important matters are usually only conceived over a leng period of time. Many 
years ago, during the years leading up to Confederation in 1867, the people 
who were trying to build the Canadian nation deliberated some three or four 
years in making plans for their future. Why must we be the only ones hurried 
into making our plans? 


For 63 million dollars you have traded sur land north of the 55th parallel; 
the land on which our ancestors have struggled for 4000 years so that we 
might exist. You were getting ready to sell without telling the people of 
Povungnituk and for this we are angry. 

Will we. celebrate in our little 250 square mile plots? Will we be like dogs 
curled up during a storm? On July 4, 1975, the American people will celebrate 
the 200th anniversary 9f their country. What will we have cause to celebrate 
200 years from now if our land is so reduced in size? Canada was 100 years 
old in 1967 and the people celebrated. Will we celebrate as well a 100 years 
from now? 


And in the Category 2 lands, which were to be our last remaining hunting 
strongholds, you have allowed white people to take 5000 square miles without 
compensation. Do you realize that 40,000 villages the size cf Povungnituk 
enuld fit into those 5000 square miles? The game will be long gone before 
we are compensated for those losses. 


2/ oe 


In Category 3 lands, white people will be allowed to have commercial 
fisheries - we find this unacceptable. 


And because you requested from the people the Power of Attorney without 
explaining that it was to be used for land negotiations, we are especially 
angry. 


It is quite clear that we are being thought of as children, and that we are 
to be controlled forever by white people. 


In talking about the Regional Govetmment, you say that it will have power, 
but how can it when we are léft with so little land? 


Do you seriously realize that on November 1, 1975, you will surrender lands 
that the Inuit have held for 4000 years? Considering, however, that the 
agreement you signed stipulates that it will not come into effect until 
November 1, 1975, we feel that there is still the possibility of reassessing 
this whole matter. 


We want you and the Association to cease representing us whenever our lands 
are being discussed. We shall not be party to any agreement finalized on 
November 1, 1975 if the villages have not previously approved that agreement. 
And, as well, we will not be party to any agreement that is a continuation 
of the present agreement in principle. 


And eveh if the Government people should want to meet with us now, we will 
refuse to do so alone. We would want the press to be present, for we want 
nothing to be hidden. 


Surely, it will be ourselves who must accept the blame if, in the future, 
our descendents go demonstrating outside Parliament asking for increased 
benefits, and they get clubbed by police. We feel that this is bound to 
occur, perhaps sooner than one might think. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND METIS ASSOCIATION STRATEGY 
FOR THE MACKENZIE VALLEY.PIPELINE INQUIRY 


Introduction: aa 


The Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry has become an 
event of historical significance. Conceived by the Government 
as a means to defuse and pacify the environmental and native 
organizations in the public debate over the proposed pipeline 
it has completely backfired on the Government. Although the 
Commissioner was given the power only to recommend conditions 
that might be attached on a right of way the Inquiry has become 
such a focus of attention that it has become a forum of unpre- 
cedented importance for airing the relationship between similar 
massive pioneering developments and the rights and lives of 
native peoples. Rather than work to pacify the native peoples 
it promises to be a catalyst for native political organization 
and a developmental experience in itself. 

Although the land claims issue is not specifically 
referred to in the terms of reference of the Commissioner, be- 
cause the question of impact of the proposed pipeline is within 
the terms of reference land settlement becomes a matter of con- 
Siderable importance. 

The proposed pipeline has an impact on the resolution 
of the land claims issue. 

But even beyond that an investigation of impact can be 
of such a scope that it can lead the inquiry into hitherto uncharted 


waters. That is why it is so important to the native people. The 


Inquiry is a historical fluke - it is a once and only opportunity 
to present through a forum being watched by all, the guts of the 
native position. Such an opportunity has never happened before 
in a domestic, non-violent forum and will probably never happen 


again. 


Gas Arctic's Case 

Gas Arctic has presented its case in a way which skirts 
the real issues behind the proposed pipeline. Nevertheless we are 
forced to take their case seriously and rebut their specific points 
which are: 
1. That the pipeline is needed urgently to offset gas shortages. 
2. That they have done exhaustive socio-economic research. 


3. That the pipeline will benefit native people in the form of 
jobs and spin-offs, and to this end an effective training 


program has been in operation. 


4. That the native people do not rely on the traditional sector 
very much, and in particular wage employment is preferred 


by the young. 


5. That socio-economic damage can be minimized through the 
good intentions and corporate responsibility of the company 


and effective bureaucratic intervention. 
6. That only 40 square miles of land is to be used. 


7. That a pipeline can be built without prejudice to the Indian 
way of life and a land settlement. 


8. That lands can be expropriated under the National Energy Board 
thus rendering the argument of "no pipeline before land settle- 


ment" meaningless. 


Many of Gas Arctic's points will have to be dealt with 


directly using rebuttal evidence. In the description of our 
case as follows reference will be made to the rebuttal evidence 


required. 


Our Case 
Our case will: largely be made up of 
l. Community hearings evidence 
2. Points drawn through cross-examination on all phases and 


3. Direct evidence largely in the socio-economic phase scheduled 
from anywhere from the late fall to mid-winter, 1975-76. 
Some direct evidence might have to be called elsewhere such 


as in the "corridor" phase. 

Gas Arctic'’s case is an attempt to look at the pipeline 
as an isolated development with little in the way of negative 
consequence and involving the use of only 40 square miles of land. 
They go to great pains to emphasize the millions of dollars spent 
On research as though this somehow justifies any impact. 

Our case is the opposite and is summed up in the phrase 
"no pipeline before land settlement". 

There is in the first instance the simply stated issue 
of the rights of native people, the right to self-determination, 
the rights to their traditional lands and the right to survive as 
a culture, race or "nation". Those rights are inviolable. Inso- 
far as the proposed pipeline would operate in violation of those 
rights it cannot be allowed to happen. 

In looking at the question of impact we can show that 


the project is so massive that it cannot but have an indelible 


impact on =the stotalatyeotslitesinethoen W.el.,sparcicularlysand 
decisively because it is scheduled to happen at an epoch moment 
in the history of the N.W.T. Unless countervailing influences 
are instituted before the pipeline, it shall irrevocably pre- 
determine the political and economic future of the N.W.T. at 
great cost to native rights and life styles. 

What we are talking about is the structural, determin- 
ative or societal impact of the proposed pipeline. 

The N.W.T. today is a colony. The Indian people are 
a colonized people but even in the colonial tradition of Canada 
the N.W.T. is politically and economically undeveloped. The 
N.W.T. is potentially on the threshold of political and economic 
maturity. Thus there is still time and opportunity to see the 
N.W.T. developed economically and politically in a form outside 
the colonial tradition. But the pipeline if allowed to go ahead 
before the trend is arrested will irrevocably entrench the colonial 
tradition the same way as the C.P.R. molded the prairies and the 
highways of the Amazon are molding the interior of Brazil with 
attendent destruction of native peoples. 

The countervailing force to the entrenchment of colonialism 
are the rights of the native people; the right to their land and the 
right to political and economic self-determination. Land settlement 
becomes the vehicle for institutionalizing native rights and whether 
Or NOt ampipellinewis tobe sbuil tat a minimum itican only go 
ahead after a land settlement so as to allow the N.W.T. to be 
sufficiently developed to absorb the impact of the pipeline and 


ensuing developments without the destruction otherwise inevitable. 


In looking at land settlement, it thus becomes obvious 
that something much more than a conventional settlement is being 
talked about and the Justi i ca clone OLmenean Wal. Indian rejection 
Ol=thacekindeo. RTE LORS OCOD oan tant What land settlement xe 
means is the recognition of native rights according to the philosophy 
behind the Declaration of Human Rights, the Genocide Convention and 
the I.L.0. Convention on the Land Rights of Indigenous peoples. 

It means the recognition and preservation of Indian land ownership 
and not the extinguishment of same and the mrghtetOmcultura L 
Survival and self-determination including the right to selt— 
generated institutional development. 

The conventional form of land settlement in North 
America is itself a part of the same colonial tradition as is the 
pipeline. That colonial tradition means development for reasons 
other than the welfare of the Indian people - it means development 
for outside interests. 

Land settlement in the past has facilitated colonially 
inspired developments. As the prairie Indians occupied lands re- 
quired for settlement land settlements were made. The Indians were 
pushed off their traditional lands onto tiny enclaves and the way 
was opened for settlement. The railway was the vital transportation 
link that opened the west and brought to the Indians destruction 
and disease. The railway was not conceived by the Indians and 
neither were the best interests of the Indians any factor whatscever 
in the dream that gave birth to the railway. 

Likewise in Brazil, the development of the Amazon is a 
hideous tale of genocide. The highways in opening the Amazon have 
set a pattern of development in motion that threatens the very 


existence of the Indian peoples. 


Even in Alaska the ballyhooed settlement of $1 billion 
and 40 million acres is but a modernized more sophisticated version 
of the same tradition. The native people are pushed aside with a 
view to eventual Sepatitionsan oe facilitate a form of development 
conceived by outside inerests. It is the same pattern of coloni- 
zation of Indian lands. , 

Again, the James Bay Agreement in principle, like the 
Alaska settlement, is a modern version of the colonial tradition 
admittedly not nearly so brutal as the experience of the Amazon 
Indians. Indians are being pushed aside to open the way for 
developments which can only be destructive of traditional lands 
and life styles. 

The Native people have rejected the suggestion that they 
must necessarily submit themselves to the colonial development 
model, aeesohepaieetie: when modern times have witnessed a breakthrough 
in the universal recognition of the rights of indigenous peoples 
and the rights of all people to self-determination. They have 
called for "land settlement before pipeline" and a break in the 
archaic manner of settling with Indian people. 

They have called for an end to the colonial style of 
development and in its place the "community" style of development. 

Whether or not the pipeline goes ahead after a land 
settlement is a question towards which we need not necessarily 
direct our attention. It would seem that it becomes automatically 
unacceptable once it is identified as a colonial development. But 
that misses the point in that the pipeline is not the issue. The 
issue is the political and economic future of the N.W.T. which must 


have a place for the native peoples rights to self-determination. 


Our strongest point is not whether the pipeline is a 
"colonial" as opposed to a "community" style development but the 
Simple point that to go ahead at this particular time before a 
land settlement is made and sufficient progress is made in the 
growth of meaningful economic andspollcicaleinststutions,.de— 
struction is inevitable. 

Another way of putting it is to say that community style 
development is the preference of the people and the only kind of 
development that can work for them; it can only happen if sufficient 
progress is made in developing the N.W.T. into forms that ensure 
native self-determination. 

The proposed pipeline has such a determinative impact 
that there is no question but that there can be "no pipeline before 
land settlement". 

In addition to the determinative impact there are regional 
impacts of such massive developments that affect all people in the 
region affected, irrespective of whether they are native or not, 
although some forms of the impacts affects native people more 
intensely. Examples of such regional impacts are the invasion of 
outside workers and alienation of the local Population, inflation, 
housing shortages and the impact of accelerated outside generated 
change. 

Other forms of impact are much more specific or community 
in nature and deal very precisely with the project in question, such 
as the Met A ee eaves of a construction camp on a community, large- % 


scale white settlement in a previously isolated community and so on. 


There are then 3 levels of impact that form part of 
our case: 
1. Structural, determinative or societal 
2. Regional Impact and 
3. Community Impact 

But beyond thése questions of impact there exists the 
issue of rights which by themselves stand as justification for 


OUGES Case. 


The Issue of Rights 


1. The Native peoples statement on their perception of their 
rights, their sense of "nationhood". Alexis Arrowmaker and 


George Kordakin could eloquently state this. 


2. The modern philosophy as reflected by the various United 


Nations expressions of the rights of native peoples. 


Do this through an international lawyer or political 
scientist, who would also introduce and comment upon the 
I.L.O. Convention, Declaration of Human Rights and the 


Genocide Convention. 


Structural, Determinative or Societal EmpacT 


1. Statement of the native people on the political and economic 
future of the N.W.T. 


James is an essential witness on this. Should Arrowmaker 


and Kordakin in their testimony project as well? 


2. A comparative view from someone like George Manuel whose 
analysis of colonialism from the Indian perspective and part- 
icularly from his understanding of the 3rd world sets the 


political tone of land settlement. 


3. George Manuel could also comment on the importance of this 


stage in history from the Indian perspective. 


An expert on constitutional development could describe what 
the current situation is in the N.W.T. and how it compares 
to the historical pattern and Situations elsewhere especially 


New Zealand. 


Doug Sanders could then describe the relationship of land 
settlement to political development from the legal viewpoint, 
including a comparative look at land settlement. Record of 


the Caveat case could then be introduced? 


Call Father Fumoleau to comment on the history and introduce 


his book? 


Mel Watkins could describe the role of land settlement in the 
development of economic patterns and the related impact of 


pioneering developments. 


Specific comparisons could be made of like developments from 


persons familiar with the area effected such as - 
a. Alaska 
b. James Bay 
(otis, shal iap kal 


The comparison to James Bay as done by someone like Billy 
Diamond who could also comment on the pressures of settle- 


ment, would be useful. 


~~ The Brazilian parallel could prove to be highly controversial 


but it would be most aapropos because it scores vital rebuttal ~~ 


points. The hyprocrisy of a Government and Companies (even 
if not the same ones!) engaged in genocide in Brazil is exposed! 
This is convincing evidence of the need for significant political 


development in advance of development. 


COPE intends to call evidence for the Land Use Regulations to 
Show how the native people cannot rely on the Government or 
the good intentions of the companies. The community hearings 


aresalsovimportanteonsthis. 


What about the Water Board? An exposure of the nature of the 


Water Board and the Northern Inlands Water Act is important 
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for the same reason. CARC? MacLeod (or his professor?) 


Introduce publication "Opportunity" to show how much more 
than a pipeline is involved. A Government witness such as 
Buchanan would help. The guidelines themselves support this 


as would speeches of the various ministers and so on. 
Other evidence of related development 
(a) Dredging - supdeona N.T.L. executive 


(b) Power - supoeona N.C.P.C. executive 


(c) Highway - reason for highway, speeches, minutes of cabinet, etc. 


(d) Oil pipeline - Geologist 
(e) Mining - Geologist 


Evidence of a petroleum geologist to show how gas fields would 


be brought on stream. 

Evidence of the impact of 

(a) Compressor Stations 

(b) Gas plants 

(c) Feeder lines (? 11 above) 

Evidence of the impact of the construction phase 
(a) Camps 

(b) Roads 

(c) Staging areas 


Zand 14 
(Macho celia 12, and-—3+3 May come out on cross-examination, but 


it would be useful to have a witness show how it is ridiculous 
to say that only 40 square miles of land is involved and to 
point out that developments of enormous impact are associated 


Withethe pipeline me lteis Ot justsa pipeline.) 


Population projections as forecast by D.I.N.A. and Territorial 
Government and on what basis, i.e. on what developmental 


pattern are those projections based. 


Or 


=e 


(Pt.: It is essential that we be prepared for cross-examination 
of Hamelin whose evidence although superficially progressive is 
very contradictory of ours. His view of the role of the 


Carruthers Commission and -political development is important.) 


Is it enough to limit our case to the statement that political 
development is essential in advance of major development or 
need we go on to suggest the form of development required? 


If the latter, what work is required and who could put it in? 


Implied are features of extensive native involvement, self- 
determination and control over development. Is more required? 
Need the deficiencies of the present system be sharply 


illuminated? 


The witnesses in points 1 to 4 could comment on the inadequacies 
of the present system and would also show how elsewhere more 
enlightened approaches have been taken such as in New Zealand. 
Beyond that will we be in the position to point out features 

of the political system of the N.W.T. of the future such as 
guaranteed participation? Marie Marule and George Manuel 


have both done work on this in the National context. 


Regional Impact 


hes 


Kierans 
The evidence of Eric Hierarns on the impact of resource develop- 


ment on the regional economy to show how the native people 
stand to lose even if they all were to have jobs. This is 
supportive of community oriented economic development and the 


need for a land settlement and regional autonomy. 


Arvin Jellis and Andy Thompson to show how the surplus is 


going outside. 


The impact of a pipeline on the availability and prices of 
goods and the regional inflationary impact: John Helliwell. 
Louise Clarke could specifically deal with a worsening housing 


situation. 


=) 


The impact of the building of the oil pipeline in Alaska. 
Peter Usher may be able to do this but he is a COPE witness. 


The clippings at a minimum ‘could be introduced by us but maybe 
they could be introduced later through Usher by COPE. 


A comparative look at developments which work for native 
people, Sam Stanley. This outlines the community philosophy 
of development and ultimately justifies land settlement. It 


also rebuts Gas Arctic's claim to benefit for native people. 


The impact of prior developments such as the Pointed Mountain 
Pipeline, the mines at Pine Point and Yellowknife, Oil refinery 
at Norman Wells and the Mackenzie Highway at Fort Simpson 

and Wrigley, etc. This impact would be in the form of jobs 


available, pollution, etc. 


The community hearings are important on this but may have to 
be supplemented. For example, commission counsel may call 
government witnesses on Pointed Mountain, which may or may not 


be adverse. 


The experience of Hire North will certainly be called by 
commission counsel if not Gas Arctic and it is essential that 


the negative impact be shown. Jim Antoine? 


It will also be necessary to have former trainees available to 


rebut Gas Arctic's evidence on their training program. 


Evidence should be given supplemental to that at community 
hearings of the form of development preferred by native 


people. Jim Antoine? 
The potential for community economic development. 


Mel Watkins, who can refer to the literature and catalogue 
an inventory. The meeting May 25th and 26th, 1975 will pro- 


duce additional ideas and possibly additional witnesses. 


(Related as well is point 6 ahead the history of the traditional 
sector, which more properly should be here but is ahead to tie 


iniwith the Fort Franklin survey). 
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Evidence on the impact of alcoholism and alienation. 


- Neil Colin, Bill Erasmus - Introduce the Reports on the 
Alcohol Workshops. 


- Someone like Wilf Beam. 
- Introduce local government paper 


- Supplement communjty hearing evidence with someone like 


Jim Antoine. 


- Evidence on social breakdown such as through statistics 
On Crime, provided =tnhatethis 1S not done in the same 
Manner as Gemini North would do it but specifically to 
show how crime rates are a reflection of the incidence of 
the lateral violence which is a classical feature of col- 


Onialism. Who? 


Community or Specific Impacts 


ag 


Introduction of the land use study through Phoebe Nahanni to 
document the intensity of native land use and demonstrate the 


inevitability of impact of the pipeline route. 


(Pt.: At some point evidence might be given as to which route 


would have minimal socio-economic impact.) 


Evidence on the impact on specific communities on the location 


of staging and docking facilities such as: 

(a) Hay River 

(b) Horn River 

(c) Fort Norman 

(d) Fort Good Hope 

Commission counsel may be interested in doing this. 


Evidence on the impact on native people in specific growth 


CencversesuchmasSereOnuLeaoimnpsone 
Commission Counsel? 
Fort Simpson Housing Survey. 


The experience of Hay River. 


bas 


4. The impact on communities such as Fort Good Hope through 


the excavation of gravel. 
Commission Counsel? 


5. The evidence of the importance of the traditional economy at 
Fort Franklin and what wage employment means to Indian people. 
Scott Rushford. 


Specifically debunking Gemini North. 


6. Evidence on the history of the traditional sector, its mis- 
Management and how it has been assigned a minor role. i.e. 


Colonial vs community development. 
Father Fumoleau? 


Have we competent evidence on its potential if given 


adequate support? Who? 


The Rebuttal of Gas Arctic's Case 
1. That the pipeline is needed urgently to offset gas shortages. 


Can we deal with the issue as to whether there are shortages? 


Probablysnot,@1t 1S aneissucy On the NN. >.p. 


Regardless as to whether there are shortages there is the 

issue of rights of native people. Legal and human rights 

are next to sacred and only an emergency of enormous dimensions 
could ever justify that the recognition and preservation of 
those rights be compromised. Does a gas shortage of minor 


inconvenience justify genocide? 
2. That they have done exhaustive research. 


This is rebutted through cross-examination plus the direct 


evidence from Fort Franklin and the housing survey. 


3. The benefit of jobs and spin-offs and the effectiveness of 


training programs. 


Rebutted through cross-examination, the evidence of Sam 
Stanley, Jim Antoine, experience of Pointed Mountain, mining 
ventures, the evidence of trainees and the community hearings 


evidence. 
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4. The decline of the traditional sector and the preference of the 


young for wage employment. 


Rebutted through Fort Franklin evidence, history of the 
traditional sector, what wage employment means and what kind 
is preferred. Plus what’might be the case given adequate 


level of support. 


5. That damage can be minimized with corporate responsibility 


and bureaucratic supervision. 


Rebutted through community evidence of the record of govern- 
ment and company hypocrisy and incompetence, the record of 
other developments such as Alaska and particularly that of 
Brazil. Also the evidence of COPE on the Land Use Regulations, 
etc. 


6. That only 40 square miles of land is used. 


Rebutted through evidence that much more than a pipeline 


is involved. 
7. That a pipeline can be built without prejudice. 


Rebutted by evidence of the historical impact plus the 
evidence from the communities that without the native 
control that comes with a land settlement damage will occur 


as before. The Government and company record. 


8. That lands can be expropriated anyway. 


Expropriation Argument 

Gas Arctic is going to argue that the issue of land 
settlement is redundant because expropriation proceedings under 
the National Energy Board Act (where proceedings of the Railway 
Act are incorporated) may be undertaken. This is surely the case 
where private lands and even reserve lands are involved but in 
the case where the argument is for Aboriginal Rights it becomes a 


very complicated matter indeed. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


line 


There is the problem of Berger's mandate which applies only 

to Crown Lands. Gas Arctic is forced to submit to Berger's 
Mandate and adopt the contradictory argument of expropriation. 
Our argument is that they‘are not Crown lands. Does Gas Arctic 


really intend to initiate expropriation proceedings? 


While reserve lands may be expropriated can the same apply to 
lands over which Aboriginal Rights is claimed? The theory 

calls for surrender only to the Crown. That surrender tradition- 
ally happens by treaty and in the absence of Indian compliance 


an Act of Parliament would be required. 


eo eae 
The issue of whether these are in fact Crown lands is in oe Nae 


Court to some extent in the Caveat case. Can Berger proceed 2 oe 


without a resolution of that issue? Conceivably it could be 
resolved to the effect that the Crown has a substantial pro- 
prietary interest in lands over which Aboriginal Rights is 
claimed and the Indians with but a merre usufruct, in which 
case Berger could recommend conditions be attached on the 
Crown interest. However, that still would require dealing 


with the Indian interest by expropriation or Act of Parliament. 


If the Crown were to issue a right of way without dealing with 
the issue of Aboriginal Rights is this a breach of trust? Is 


itewcontemptectacourct? 


Is the granting of a right of way and the Company proceeding 
without resolution of the native interest illegal? Are ex- 


propriation proceedings compulsory? 


The Government will not want to see expropriation proceedings. 
It amounts to a dangerous precedent from their point of view. 


Would the Government feel forced to go to Parliament? 


Certainly our historical argument puts anything the Government 


or pipeline company might do in a very bad light! 


(Pt.: Is it necessary for us to go into the issue of 


Aboriginal rights with the evidence of Doug Sanders?) 
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Community Hearings 
The community hearings are vital for a number of 
reasons. 


1. The native people will tonvincingly prove the gut feelings 


they have for their land, their culture and life style. 


2. The experience of Aklavik showed that the people see the 
Inquiry as of forum to present their case for CulLturas 
survival and in doing SOMALECEYGLUCLANt tO. Pprojece JncOactie 
future. Instead they tend to argue for restoration and 
the past. The most we can reasonably expect is a rejection 
of developmental experiences such as Pointed Mountain, Pine 
Point, etc., which is in itself important, although communit- 
jes such as Fort Liard, Fort Simpson and Jean Marie River 
could bring out the frustration they have experienced in 
initiating community inspired development. This is important 


and should be encouraged. 


3. The community hearings will document convincingly the 
abysmal record of government in regulating DoOLlucLOneand 
destruction through seismic, etc. and thus support the 
basic case of "no pipeline before land settlement". The 
communities should be encouraged to document instances of 


abuse and incompetence. 


4. The experience of past developments through pollution, jobs, 


alienation, etc. is again important and should be encouraged. 


5. Communities will have to be fully informed on unique instances 


of impact, such as gravel at Fort Good Hope. 


Co-ordination 

There are a number of participants with community of 
interest, especially COPE. There will have to be early meetings 
on the question of co-ordination. The C.Y.I. should also be 
involved. 


Commission Counsel will also want to call evidence and 


mi 


perhaps should be encouraged to pay for and call witnesses on 
less controversial matters, 
The disadvantage is 6f course that continuity of our 


? 
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case is compromised. 


Organization into Panels 

It may very much be to our advantage to organize into 
panels. Otherwise a point that requires several witnesses will 
lose its impact if broken up by cross-examination. 

This may also be an important tactic for ensuring 


co-ordination, such as with COPE. 


Conclusion 
We have argued "no pipeline before land settlement". The 
main points that support this position are: 


1. The record of similar developments is that the Indian people 
experience nothing but destruction. If the pipeline goes 
ahead they should at the least have a land settlement so as 
to ensure some benefit and means to protect their communities 


from the impact. 


2. The community hearings will document the need for native 
control over developments through land settlement (which 
incidentally supports CARC's argument for independent 


monitoring). 


3. The impact is so vast and decisive that without the develop- 
Ment that comes with a land settlement the N.W.T. will be 
unable to absorb the impact of the pipeline. 


4. Above all there is the matter of rights, the rights to land, 


survival and self-determination. 
What will Berger feel he can add in the way of 


conditions? Clearly he cannot settle the land issue or the 


=a 


political future as conditions on the right of way. However, 
he is free to comment in his report.and make recommendations 
and suggestions to the Government as he wishes. Beyond that 
he has no power to stop the’ pipeline. 

No doubt he is going to want to recommend conditions 
on the right of way on the assumption the Government will give 
the go-ahead. 

Someone then should make submissions on the following: 

1. Alternate routing 

Jie LOCaULONSOcROOCKSGeMeLC. 

3. Unions and employment of natives 

4. Compensation for damage to traplines, etc. 

Should we be the ones to do this, or should it be 


commission counsel? 
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Quebec Gocy 
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I wish to thank you for the privilege you have accorded to me, 
and to the Indian Brotherhood of the N-w.T., in inviting me to 
address you. I want as well to take this opportunity to thank 
you very warmly for the gracious assistance you have given us, 
both moral and financial. The Indian people of the Mackenzie 
District or Dene as we call ourselves, are involved in a long 
and difficult struggle against powerful forces. We need all the 


help we can get and it is good to know that you are our friends. 


I know that you are to have at this Synod an important discussion 
on native affairs and northern development. I shall do my best 
to contribute. to that discussion tonight.- I wish that I. could 
Stavewst pevousetoncr Gti her ete hese ses Olea 
the moment, and I must- return to-Yellowknife tomorrow to resume 


my duties as a Councillor. 


My task of speaking to a southern audience is made easier because 
of the increasing interest in the North that has resulted from 
recent activities. In 1973, in the caveat case, Justice William 
Morrow of the Supreme Court of the Northwest Territories ruled 
that we Indian people have a right to claim the land; as of today, 
the appeal of the Crown against that decision began in Yellowknife 
before the Court of Appeal. A decision is expected in the fall, 


‘and then a possible appeal to-the Supreme Court of Canada. 


—-The North has also been -in-the-news because of the arsenic 


The Inquiry into~the proposed Mackenzie Valley Gas~ Pipeline — <agpemna 
under Justice Thomas Berger of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia-is now in full swing. -As well as the continuation 

of the formal hearings in Yellowknife, a number of Indian 
-communities in the Mackenzie Valley will be visited-over the 

next couple of months. The Berger Inquiry has meant an unprece- 
dented opportunity for my people to present their views, not only 
“on the proposed pipeline, but on our land claim and on the 


future society we would like to have. 


poisoning from the gold minés- in the Yellowknife area. We 
would obviously~-sooner~not--be--in-the> news—for- reasons like that;——— 
put such events should at least enable all of us to-see reality = 
very clearly. That reality is that big companies come into the 
North to take gold from under Indian land, and what Indian people 
=—get_in return==s=arr =that=rs=unsate-to—breathe and=-water-that-is———— 
unsafe to drink. The companies make a lot of money and the 
“government -sits-on its hands, suppresses reports and tells lies~ 
These are strong words, but how else am I to describe a situation 
where two cabinet ministers publicly take credit for free water 
delivery to all members of the Yellowknife band so they will not 
have to drink polluted water when, in fact, -no-such free delivery 
has been established in spite of repeated demands to do so. Could 
-there be a clearer case of why Indian people are saying that 


developments cannot take place on their land until they are subject 


es 
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to effective control by Indian people? 


The central issue for we Indian people is our land claim, and 

I want to take this opportunity to discuss with you some aspects 

of it which we think are novel and exciting. We are saying that 

-we have-occupied.and used from time immemorial some 450,000 
_square.miles of land, and that therefore we own this. land and-are 
entitled to decide, as owners,..what use should be made of. that... 
land. We are saying that when developments do take place, and 

Many already have, we are entitled as owners of the land to receive 
revenues, or royalties. These royalties could.-then be-used=t0=--s=== 
fund community enterprises and thereby create a viable and long- 


term economic base under Indian. control. 


This-view of our claim is certainly valid, but it creates certain 
ambiguities and is, in fact, too narrow a view.- Words like "land" 
and "ownership" have different-meanings to different people; and 


_I-have-in-mind in particular the.different meanings..they have..to 


native people and non-native people. Within European society, ——____ 


land means property, or real estate. It is a commodity with a 
price that--can be bought and--sold.-- But- to Indian people, land is 
the essence of our way of life, of our very being and existence. 
It is not something alien to ourselves but something~we must live —"— 
in harmony with. 

These different conceptions of land matter greatly, because they 


lead to very different actions. When Indian people say they own 
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the land, the response of the government, representing the 
powerful developers is to say: even if you do, that simply 
means we will pay you money to buy away your aboriginali-titte 
and that is, in fact, what happened in both Alaska and James 
“Bay. — They find it difficult to understand us whem we-say: to 
sell your land would be like selling your soul, and LL you force 
us to-do that,;-you are -engaged in an act. of cultural genocide... 


“———Phe problem that we Indian people have is that these two ~— 
- @ifferent conceptions meet; and-clash, in a highly unequal way, 
for one is the language of the dominant society and the other 
the language of a small and beleaguered minority. Because we 
are the weaker party, we have-been forced to attempt to deal 
with that djlemma by translating our demands into your way of 


thinking.  So-we-say: recognize our aboriginal title, and 


Bergive use 1 Closco,cue land within your European system of property. 


But that does -not really—resolve-the-dilemma;, -for—the price -we 


have paid to think-in-the white man's-terms and-use his language 


is that we risk giving up our own way of thinking and doing. 


And let there be no mistake about it: European people, their 
— dnstitutions,;—and their-system-are. radically—different from-_ 
“Tada people and their institutions and system. The differences 
- are such that just as an Indian is confused and mystified by the 
European system, so few Europeans have any real understanding of 


the Indian system. European people talk of private property and 


_ 


-- But what: is-striking—is- that -the-Indian-system-has—survived=-— 2 


competition.--Indian people talk of-community and sharing. 
European people talk of investments which will pay off in five 
or 10 years and have little. regard for long-run .consequences. 
Indian people think of their children and their grandchildren. 
These examples only. scratch the-surface of- differences that run 


deeply. - SS ste = 


I do not mean, of course, that all white people think that way, 
but there is little doubt that the most powerful-do. -Nor-do all 


Indian_people still relate..fully to.our.traditional way. of 


thought, but that-is-only—to-say=-that. our values—are-already-- 


being eroded by those of-the- dominant society. 


in spite of decades of blatant attempts to destroy it. And - 


—soemething—that is coming out very clearly in the community 


hearings before Justice Berger is that Indian people, both young 


and_old, are not -just saying "stop development". in a negative __ 


_way..- They-are=calling in avery positive way-for the restoration 


of any cultural values and traditions which they have already 


lost. 


-Our—tand claim- grows out of an-evolving and- dynamic situation, 
-andit-is-clear to me;-as-a-leader-of my people, that I do not 


-fully-express their needs and-aspirations by presenting their 


claimas-if it is only. a property right. -For when-the Dene say 


"we own the land" they are making a fundamental statement about 


~ . ~ . 
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their identity as a people and about-their rights as a people. 


“For me to be compatible with what my people are -saying,—I-must———_-— 
go beyond property rights and talk of human rights. I must go 
“peyond talking of our rights as owners ofthe land-and talk of 
our rights as a people to self-determination. I must go beyond 


talking of Indian people as a minority within a European system 


and talk frankly of colonialism. “2 
Now we are all aware of colonialism when we see it outside of 
Canada. We know that in the last three decades there has-been—— 
an awakening_of..colonized people around the world and that today 
there is a Third World that is struggling for self-determination 


and throwing off the yoke of colonialism. 


But just as there is a Third World of poor and oppressed people, 
so there is-within many countries, including Canadas =nativeS 
nies yeaa that are oppressed and-cotonized:—_They—consitute 

: ~ what =; George Manuel” statis Nalionaitndiée-Sestherhosd-calis SS 
Fourth World, the world of internal Solonisiiem. We too want, 

and are prepared to struggle for, self-determination and recog- 


nition as a distinct people. 


“IE know it may be difficult for some Canadians to-admit-of this 
"internal colonialism, so let me take a moment to spell out some 


of the ways in which it Man rests lttescl.. 
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It consists, in the first place-of years_of effort by the 
dominant society to destroy our language, our culture and 
our institutions. Other men's-truths are taught to our 
ae children. Our way of life is said to be irrelevant to the 
“modern workd.— The wisdom-of-our-old people is-ignored. Ti 
short, our essence as Indian people is degraded and-we are 


made -to-feel.-the—inferiority—of-the.colonized..—._-___.. 


= Or consider the mundane matter of oil and gas, and—the-proposed-—-— 
pipeline. When we Indian~people try to protect our rights we =~ ~~ 
are told bythe companiesand = government=that we must not=-stane== 


_in the way of projects that will benefit all Canadians. Well, 


~ _. -let—us—assume for the moment—that=the-gas-is-really needed—in=——— 
————->—=the-south;—and=that—ts—a very—big—assumption given-the way -in— 
which the companies manipulate figures. Let us further assume 
that thé companies, and a government which listens to them very 


earefully, is really able-to define the public=-interest,—and that: == 


is—another-very big—assumption._What would=—still—be—true-is—that—_.....~ 
a ———-—-the-rights—of Indian-peoeple-would—be- being—pushed_—aside_for what ——— 
is at best the convenience and minor comforts of an affluent 


society. That is surely colonialism of a very real nature no- 


matter what rhetoric is used. 


———- 7some people—are now willing to admit that Thies alt was ett eee 
-in the past but they have difficulty seeing that it is still going 
on. Father Réne Fumuleau's book As Long as This-band~Shati Last 


shows very clearly that the ‘treaties which were signed with us 


— 


historically,—with some fraud—on—the-part-of the.government ,— i 


were motivated by a very particular conception of the public 
interest. Treaty 8 was offered to us in 1899 in response to 


the discovery of gold in the Yukon in 1896. Treaty 11 was 


offered tous in-1921-in response to-the-discovery—of—oil-near 
Fort Norman in 1920.- 


—TThe object of the Treaties was-to- extinguish-aboriginal sel be =) 


and open the way for_-exploitation —of--the—h ——iIn—return—for——— 
$5 each “andthe -promise-of-—reserves-+the-government-claims we... 


~ gave up our land. —We—indians—knew that we never-2greed—t0--—=es= === 


“extinguish title. The Treaties were not land cession Treaties ~ 


==—pbut=peace and -friendship-treaties.—-The Indian—version of the 


—Treaties was found by-dustice Morrow—to have sufficient -substance—_ 


——to—justify the-filing ef—the-caveat.—. ee = 


Now in 1975 the government-wants=a-land=settlement-with—us,—a 


kind of modern version-of-the Treaty with more than $5.for rere ed seamen 


time-it is, in response to the discovery OLloOule anol ddasadac 


-—-prudhoe Bay—in- Alaska in 1969. 


Nothing has really changed- and the colonialism of-the-past persists 
a6~the_coloniatism-of—today—— 


Another Clear manifestation of cotoniatism—is-when-a—distinct— — 


people have alien institutions imposed upon them. Yet that is 


— 


—= 


exactly what has happened=to the native people of the North 
as Canada has unilaterally extended her sovereignty over us. 
— A-clear -example is the—present Territorial Couneil—with its 
sargeant-at-arms and points-of-order and first, second, and 
third -readings—and-so-on.-Indian—-and- Inuit counciiiors—from 
the settlements may be initially confused, but they soon become 
frustrated and angry. For what.does it mean. to. have..a native 
majority on the Council--a- matter of which the-Government of- 
_—Canada—now -boasts--when—the—institution—itself—is-utterly—foreign— 


to the native mode of thought and action? 


But this colonialism inthe political institutions of the North 


is-even-more-obyvinus=-—fFor-the-ferritoriai—Counciiszealy 
doesn*t have any power anyway. The- government probably figures 
__it's—not much of=a risk to-let natives run a=puppet:--government. 


What the North is about to the developers, and the Canadian 


Government, is its non=renewabte-resources;- and=control over = 


these remains securely vested in Ottawa... eee 


For someone like myself, who isa native councillor, this means 
-~exposing the illegitimacy of the N.W.T.-Government—in many areas 
where it now pretends to have authority over native people, and 
putting forth-demands-that—-are-consistantwith- what —we -want— 


after a~tancd-settienent 


——Even-that-is not=the-end-of-the-story about-the nature of colon- 


jalism. When we look at the Third World, we quickly see that 


——— 
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real power-still-often—tlies with big-companies, and-they- often 
engage in very exploitative practices toward people who are poor 
and oppressed. It is therefore ef some interest to discover 
that the very companies who sometimes engage in-very-reprehen-— 


‘sible practices abroad are also operating in the Canadian North. 


“And that the Government of Canada which helps these companies 


rameanenmnsaenes —s7-tneir-foreign—-operations—also-helps-them_in their- operations 


in the Canadian North, notwithstanding objections from concerned 


citizens, such-as-the—churches.-———— - ~.=——- 


Let me give you a couple of examples. —The-first is Falconbridge 


Nickel, a company-with large.Canadian-operations,—thoughitis __ 


-ultimately controlled by Superior Oil in Texas. In the Mackenzie 
District,-Falconbridge owns Giant Yellowknife Mines which has be- - 
come infamous for producing arsenic as well as Goltcowitn preuice=.. 
able bad effects on the native people and the workers. As well, 
Falconbridge's sister company, Canadian -Superior-Oit, its-a~~ 

member of the Arctic Gas consortium-that wants-to-build-the-gas 


pipeline. 


When it comes to the-Third-_wWorld,—Falconbridge-has—a-record.that 


I know many of you in this audience know of and strenuously object 
to. It operates in the Dominican Republic, the Unton-oL south — 
-Africa;, southwest Africa-and=Rhodesia.— I-suppose-a-company-that— 
‘practices that kind of racism abroad doesn't find it too burden- 
some to its conscience to put a little arsenic into the drinking ~ 


water of the Indian people of the Yellowknife band. 
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—-@-feeling of solidarity with aboriginal—people- throughout. the 


And neither Brasean;-nor- the Canadian-Government,_seems.to have | 
“gotten-at~all—upset~about-dealing-with a_country which has-been=—— 


known to practice literal genocide against Indians. 


“That bothers the Indians-in.the North, not only because we have 


“bigger way within Canada and in the process-is penetrating-the — 
worth: ~ALready-Bresean—owns—minority..interests_in_the Hudson's. 


~ Bay Company, in Elf Oil which has~-oil~and=gas rights in—the-=-—— _ 


I think that Ihave demonstrated_pretty clearly-that.colonialism— 


is the homeland of the original people, now struggling-to. assert.—..—~ 


“our right to self-determination and resolved-to build—a—world 


= eS 


My second example is~Brascan. Though it's—a Canadian company, 
it's biggest operations have been, and still are, in Brazil. 


They. presently include a big ranching operation on Indian land. 


world, but because Brascan has recently begun to operate atid 


Western “arctic, and-in Magnorth-Petroleum.which holds 14 million 


offshore acres in the Arctic Islands. 


is alive and well in the North. There are, infact, two-Norths.— 

On the one-hand, there isthe North as the last frontier of the. 
big developers for whom the name of the game is resource 

EeeToLes cont and-to whom-—we Indian people-are-a-nuisance and a = 


relic from the past. On the other hand, there is the north that 


in which we can flourish indefinitely. “Are we not entitled to 


ask: which side are you on? 


- = - 
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‘distinct people, who were made Canadians by decree-and not=hy 


—--=be-seen not-as- the- last-—-frentier—ef—the-whiteman;—but—as-that=—==== 


a 


As we-move to assert our_rights, we are increasingly. asked, 
just as oppressed—people-elsewhere-in-the world have-been asked: 
what do you want? 


__To_begin with I-am sure—that—if—the Dene were -given—a—choice we 
would choose to be left along, and to be allowed to relate to 


the rest of the world on-our-terms. -We are a separate- and 


free choice, and-our-first-choice—would—understandly.be .to.be 


a sovereign people. 


But_we are few in number and have some. understanding of power, 


“so our present-range-of—choice-must=be—tempered by realism. —it 


=fs"our = fateto be=part=of_this—country—but -we-livein_the—last —— —_— 


part-of Canada where native people are still in the majority and 


what we want is maximum self-determination within the context 


of that unique -situations==We-want—the-Northwest Territories-to——=—= 


part-of Canada where native people—can—be—given—the—oeppertunity=——== 
__to. create. their own institutions, including political institu- 


tions. When all is said-and-done,; that is what-we-mean-when-we— ~~~ 


“say we own the land and that we want a just and equitable settle- 


ment-of.our=land-cl al Nees see se 


We Indian-people-are constantly told that we must change, that 
we must not resist progress. But it sometimes seems to we Dene 


that it is the white man who resists change, and insists on going 


=a 


on- in the same-old- way plundering--resources withslittle regard. = 
for the-air, the water;—the-tand-and the animals and-ultimately, 
the rights and welfare of people. I hope I am not too presumpt— 
uous, at least to this audience, ifeJ suggestthat—it.is-the white- 
man who must change and-who-must—cease to resist=—the—progress 
—being made-in the movements of oppressed people in many parts of 
—-the- world. _We-should—all-—remember—that—in-liberating-.others,—. 


Man rhberates niceLl.. 


That is all I have to say, but I will try to answer your 


questions. 


nl 
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I am indeed complimented by this invitation. I normally live 
in Toronto, which makes me a southerner, an easterner and, worst of 
all, a Torontonian. But I assume that I was invited in spite of 
that, and because I am, albeit temporarily, a northerner. 

I am complimented because I know this is an important conference. 
You would be interested to know that news of events in Northwest B.C., 
particularily with respect to Indian land claims, have penetrated 
to Yellowknife, just as many of you know more about the Mackenzie 
District both because of the proposed gas pipeline and the Indian 
land claim there. ~ Indeed, I had heard of this Conference before 
I myself was invited. 

This Conference itself is important because it deals with an 
important issue. It is also important because you have succeeded 
in) bringing together a remarkably diverse group Of people. The 
very fact of this Conference is a remarkable event. Let us hope 
it becomes a precedent for other areas in the North. 

Now I cannot speak in any detail of Northwest B.C. In spite 
Of the excellent antormacionm Kit) put cogether by your organizers, 

Il lack® the critical knowledge that can only come from On-the-Sspot 
experience. = OL 'COUrse, as an outsider at’ a Conference concerned 
With local eontrol, 1c would*be a contradiction in terms for me 
to-attempe tordc so. 

I do, I hope, have some area of expertise. 

Chiefly, hi re with respect to the multinational corporation. 
Here my credentials are impeccable, for I was hired by the Govern- 


ment to do a Report on foreign ownership in Canada which the 


Government then disowned. Now perhaps I have some expertise on 
economic development in the Mackenzie District and the Indian land 
claim there. Now there are some common features about the way 
multinational corporations operate everywhere in the world, as 
well as some similarities between the Mackenzie District and 
Northwest B.C. as northern areas where Indian people have lived 
since time immemorial. 

Let me try to sort out some issues that I hope will be useful 
to thus ‘Conference. 

We can begin with a big, but essential, question: where does 
power lie in much of the world today? That leads to an equally 
important question: where am I, or you, located within that 
network of power? 

It is central to what I want to say here tonight that in the 
world we live in a good deal of power, too much power, lies with 
big corporations. As individual companies, they compete at one 
level, .mostly in sadvertasing, bute they, also operate as a group 
with a common corporate interest, or a class interest. 

Big companies have been for some time the typical institutions 
of the business sector, but increasingly in this century, they 
have evolved into multinational corporations. They are multi- 
national in the sense that they operate in many countries, though 
almost without exception each is owned and controlled in only 
one country. Ag they have grown, they have become giant entities 
larger than many nation-states, and larger than the provinces of 
this country. They are mostly U.S.-based, but there are a con- 
siderable number of European and Japanese multinationals, and 


even some Canadian. 


What kinds of institution are thevye What is the nature of the 
beast? 

They exist to make money, which includes the fast buck. Hence, 
they are swillingmeco cUtLeCOLNe cs mawiI cialis DaLticularly evident: in 
environmental matters. 

They want to make money now. A long time horizon would be 
twenty-five years, yet this is only a generation from the perspective 
of mankind -- not to speak of one's children and one's grandchildren. 

They want to make it from a Specific activity or activities 
globally-organized, which is not the same thing at all as economic 
development from the perspective of people, say, in one particular 
region; the latter means diversification, local control and an 
increase in freedom. 

Rather than increasing freedom, the multinationals decrease 
it, fOr theyrareraulthoritarian instituLions Operating by remote 
control. “The top executives don't live in the hinterlands they 
exploit. For example, though the top management of Inco recently 
moved from New York to Toronto, they have not yet made it to 
Sudbury. 

The bad effects on people of multinational corporations are 
particularly evident in the resource sector, and that is, of 
course, particularly relevant to us. Two features stand out. 
Firstly, the companies tend to take out the resources in their 
unprocessed Corn so that most of the jobs are created outside. 

THeSe LS tries noteonly toOrpedaereqion,, but alsomtor Canada’ as a whole, 
as has been well-documented by the Science Council of Canada. 
Secondly, resource companies typically earn profits so large that 


a surplus remains after all costs including a so-called fair 


return to capital invested. This surplus -- or economic rent, to 
use a term popularized by Eric Kierans - arises because resources 
are scarce and because of the sae ees arrangements in our society 
accrue to the owner. That means, in effect, the shareholders of 
the corporations, and when they live outside the region -~- or even 
outside Canada as they typically do -- then the rents are drained 
away from the people. 

But, you might well ask: can't the government change this? 
Veco umiutecan pein priielole, bueliLeewon t tinless the people force 
it to. Why? Because big companies have a lot more influence than 
you and I over the government. In effect, there is an alliance 
between government and business, and multinational companies 
when they come into a country tend to ally themselves with the 
local business class and hence with the government. 

Sovwermay start: cut by imagining that governments are part 
of the solution, but if doesn't taker long to come to the view 
that what they really ere, is part o& the problem. i have no 
doubt tiatethisc ts thescase with respect) to the’ Canadian Govern-— 
Mente HURWOULG enOt bes cUtpricedmetowlearn that tus! also txue 
of the Government of British Columbia from the perspective of 
Northwest B.C. 

The reality, then, is a corporate-government alliance against 
which we have to,.struggle. 

Let us’ Lookvalbit more’ carefully at how Canada fits, into 
this line of reasoning. We are all aware of the extent of foreign, 
mostly U.S., ownership and control of the Canadian economy. Our 


political leaders like to tell us how well endowed we are with 
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PesOurces VINE tha cecountry smineyecon tesco. often tell tes that. the 
one sense in which we are truly uniquely endowed is in the extent 
of foreign ownership and control not only of our resources but 
also, Of our Manusacturing (sector, 

This American control makes us a dependency, in some sense 
a colony, OL the United Statec. This fact is crucial to the 
understanding of our situation as Canadians, and of the nature 
of our political struggle which must be centrally concerned with 
independence. 

But there ere other inks in the chain than just the one that 
Pies Ua toute. U.ce ee ElGsely, we have oun own multinational corp- 
orations, and our own mini-empire, particularly in the Caribbean 
and Latin America. What is particularly relevant to our dis- 
cussions here are the resource companies, like Inco, Alcan, 
Falconbridge, Cominco and Noranda. These are companies that 
have major Operations in Canada, that have their largest base 
here -- though they may be foreign-controlled, as is certainly 
the case for Falconbridge -- and now use surpluses generated in 
Canada to develop competing sources that work against the interest 
of the great majority of the Canadian people. Again, to take 
Inco as an example I know well, the great riches drained out of 
Sudbury enable Inco to develop nickel in Guatemela, Indonesia and 
New Caledonia, eue better to whipsaw the workers of Sudbury. 

Secondly, we have our own internal fronciers, to use the 
terminology of the outside developers, though they are hardly 
frontiers to the native occupants, but rather their homeland. 
Canadian economic growth historically has relied on a succession 


\ 


of staple exports from a succession of geographic frontiers. 
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In this century, increasingly and now predominantly, the North has 


been the key frontier -- just as it was in the days of the fur 
trade --— not only North of 60 but the north within the provinces, 
Northern Ontario, Northern B.C. and so on. These frontiers have 


been, and are, developed primarily for foreign interests, but 
southern interests act as intermediaries and get some of the 
Denelits se, heeresulimerorsthie NOreneicaa kind Cf couble Lip—ofe. 

If we look more carefully at these internal frontiers, we 
see that there are two critical dimensions. The first, which 
we have just alluded to, is not only the drain of surplus out 
of the country but the skimming-off by the urban-based business 
class in the south. The latter phenomenon is not new. For 
centuries cities have been built with the surpluses wrenched from 
rural folk. I remember some five years ago being on a platform 
with Roy Atkinson of the National Farmers Union and he talked of 
what it was like the first time he stood at Portage and Main in 
Winnipeg and he looked up at the tall buildings which had been 
built off the backs of western farmers. 

Now city dwellers, being numerous, get most of the votes, so 
we end up with governments that represent them, even though many 
are without doubt unproductive, Jike civil servants. Thus, even 
a “people's government" will not necessarily represent northern 
people within a province, and only hard struggle could make 
them do so. Henge, public ownership of Northern resources may 
be superior to private (frequently foreign) ownership from the 
viewpoint of southerners, but may make little or no difference to 
northerners and could even make them worse off by locking your 
government into a tighter alliance with corporate interests. 


I know that this is alleged to be so with respect to the 


acquisition of Columbia Cellulose by the B.C. Government. 

The second critical dimension, which again we briefly alluded 
to already 1s that, the frontiers notyreally a frontier but, the 
homeland of native people, of the original inhabitants, the Indian 
and the Inuit. So what is called development is really the 
destruction of aboniginalerignts,, the theft. of they land, che land 
which is the source of existence, of the very being of native people. 
We start out calling it development, but we think about. it. for 


a while and we see that it borders on cultural genocide. 


Indian people understand this. Let us, those of us who are 
white people, face the fact that Canada's treatment of native 
peoples @ias been, sand sti lig ss, ssnoday wnd.disoracerui. | Anda in 


doing so, let us recognize that the so-called Indian problem is 
in fact the whiteman's problem, of learning to co-exist humanely 
with native people. 

To make this admission can be immensely liberating, to our 
Understandine -anderOsour polLutical ACLiOn .se1O,begimiwith.wwe Can 
contrast the interest of the native people with the interest of 
the outside developers, and the rest of us can decide which side 
we are on. 

Indian people have been here since time immemorial, and they 
intend to live here forever. Therefore, they have reason to pro- 
tect the land and to want to create a viable base for economic 
development. : 

Toknowethat pin thesMackenzie District, that is what the 
Pndian landeclalnetsea Limaboutwes Indiana reoplenaressaying .Land 
not Money", and they want their aboriginal title to 450,000 square 


miles of land to be formalized and recognized, and not to,be exr 


tinguished. And they are also saying: "No major development, 
like a pipeline, before a land settlement". 

In stark contrast, to the multinational oil companies that 
are the powers behind the Arctic Gas consortium, native people 
are simply redundant, a nuisance and an anachronism. 

Is it: really that hard for a white person to decide which 
of those sides to be on? 

Also, to™recognize this interwal icolonialism of native 
people is to see that there is a Third World within Canada, what 
George Manuel of the National Indian Brotherhood calls the 
Fourth World of oppressed native minorities within countries. 

The people of the Third World have overthrown colonialism and 
have won their struggles as we have just seen in Indochina, by 
demanding self-determination. For native people within Canada, 
that must surely mean the right to own their land, to control 
what goes onon it, to benefit from developments which do take 
place through royalties, to create a base for long-run viable 
community economic development under the control of Indian people, 
to survive and to flotirish as a distinct people. 

There is another way to see the similarities of the Third 
World™and the Pourth World, ana that@is to “look at the big companies 
operating in the Canadian North and see how often they also operate 
in’the®third World, and what kind of track record they have there.* 

« 

Take, for example, Falconbridge. In the Mackenzie District, 
Falconbridge (which is itself controlled by Superior Oil in 
Texas) owns Giant Yellowknife Mines which has become infamous 
for producing arsenic as well as gold with predictable bad effects 
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on the native people and the workers. As well, Falconbridge's 


sister company, Canadian Superior Oil is a member of the ALCeiG 
Gas consortium. 

When it comes to the Third World, Falconbridge has quite a 
record. It operates in the Dominican Republic--with a little 
help from the U.S. marines; in the Union of South MECC arasin 
Namibia, or Southwest Africa, which is under the trusteeship of 
South Africa in defiance of the U.N.; and in Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe). When Giant Mine puts a little arsenic in the drinking 
water of native people, it's at least consistent with the gross 
racism of its parent. As for Northern B.C., Falconbridge owns 
Westfrob Mine in the Queen Charlotte Islands, so be on your guard. 

Or take al home-crowne multinational) Brascan.. Dtis big, of 
course, in Brazil, where they've been known to practice literal 
genocide against Indians. In the Canadian North, Brascan owns 
seven per cent of the shares of the Hudson's Bay Company; has a 
fifteen per cent interest in Elf Oil with oil and gas rights in 
the Western Arctic; has a twelve per cent interest in Magnorth Petroleum 
Whichenoldssl4ymilltoneotitsnoxe acres pin the Arctic islands... In 
this part, of the world, Brascans controls the Sukunka coal operations 
ingnortheastermn#b.G. 

Another, and truly disgusting, example 1S Kennecott Copper, 
whachwowns) 55upes Centect themstikine Copper limit here=in B.C. 
the other 45 per cent being held by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
which is Ponemoticd by the Oppenheimer interests of South Africa. 

Now Kennecott recently returned to Chile, since the murder of 
Allende, the Junta and its torture notwithstanding. Companies 


likesthateawith bpDlocdsonstheirehands,, should be, told, to go home. 


\ 
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These are the Companies that are the real Hinterland Who's 
Who which they don't tell us about in the T.V. ads. 

To return to the main theme, we can conceive of an alternate 
model™ot cevelorpment. lt would beqine with participation in 
decision-making, and not merely being consulted to death, and 
it should move toward local ownership and control. It does not 
mean no development, but development that is planned and under 
local control. It can benefit both Indian people and white 
people and permit of peaceful co-existence. 

But being able to imagine a different and better world is 
HNot enougn. How do you get It? FIt can only be by using political 
muscle. The companies won't change their habits unless they are 
made to, and the government won't make the companies change un- 
less the people make the government do that. 

Concretely, what is to be done? You begin, as you have here, 
by creating a local alliance. Let us consider its components. 

The ciew natures Or tne Norcent, ot Mist Chieriye beam alitance 
of native people and of working people. Both of these groups 
have a common interest in standing up to the companies, and in 
standing up to the government to the extent it represents the 
companies and southern interests. 

But there is no room here for being sentimental. There must 
be a recognition by all concerned that the Indian people own the 

“ 
land, and that their title must be recognized and formalized. 
Indians already recognize that, and the rest of us must too. 
Once that critical concession is made, the basis exists for an 
alliance which can withstand the inevitable tensions and 


\ 
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difficulties that inhere in the meeting of two cultures. 


Sih 


Furthermore, working people must use their institutions -- 
and I have in mind the unions -- as a means to struggle for 
Vocal Ccontnol amt Nas: beenraelongmstruggle: Lor wnvens to win 
the right to exist and to a decent wage for their members, and 
most working people still do not have the protection of a union. 
But unions must move forward to broaden their demands to include 
workers' control and community control, remembering that in 
one-industry towns that abound in the North, workers and the 
community are the same and you can use that to your advantage. 

For too long Northern communities have been controlled by 
their Chamber of Commerce. Everywhere local businessmen make 
the wrong choice when it comes to local people versus outside 
developers. They should be encouraged to take an earlier retire- 
ment to Florida. 

There are other possible components to an alliance of local 
interests, and twor an perticular which can bring both local and 
southern support -- always bearing in mind that you need all 
the friends you can get. 

The first of these is the churches. Whatever they have done 
historically, and their hands are not clean with respect to native 
people, it is to their great credit that they have recognized 
that and are hard at work making amends. For my own part, it is 
church people, some of whom are here tonight, who have helped 

“ 
me to understand the analogy between the Third World and oppressed 


minorities within Canada. 
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The second is the environmentalists. The problems of pollution 
and environmental degradation are at least as old as the companies 
which are now the leading culprits, but the potential for destruction 
has escalated ominously of late. The good that has come out of 
that is an environmental movement freshly born, and as its supporters 
come to realize that the real enemy is the companies and corporate- 
style development -- and not economic growth itself, nor 
wila@erness for the sake of wilderness -- they have a common interest 
with working people and native people. 

Ef you Gan put that together here, and hold it together; It 
could not only change your lives. It would set an example Lor 
other areas in the North, and it could even lay a basis for an 
alliance Of northern people. 

Northerners have had enough, I'm sure, of Visions of the North 
that are really nightmares sent up from the south. The next vision 
of the north must come from the North, itself. If that vision is 
one of liberation then it just could be the means to liberate Chas 
country, end that is whet has been my central concern for a decade. 

We will not strike at the heart of our dependency as Canadians 
until we cut the ties that make us an exporter of non-renewable 
resources. That will not happen until the people who live in the 
regions which produce those resources act. Then we southerners 
will have put to us the choice as to which side we're On == yours 
orethe nee ee I have enough confidence in the Canadian 


people to believe they will make the right choice. 


wih eh 


* Iam indebted to Steve Garrod of Western Voice, Vancouver, for 


data on corporate ownership in Northwest B.C. 
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DESTRUCTION OF TRADITIONAL LIFE STYLE WHEN DEVELOPMENT STARTS IS MAJOR CONCERN OF NATIVES 


LAND SETTLEMENTS CRUCIAL 


SUPPLEMENT WRITTEN BY HUGH McCULLUM 


Indian people have their own society in which their relationship to the 
land is crucial. The meaning of ownership is very important to this Indian 
idea 
Cabinet ministers and most white people do not understand this Indian 
concept of the way we see ourselves in relation to the land. They are 
stuck inside their own society and concepts and they try to impose their 
view on us. We cannot compromise because it means giving up our 
concept and accepting theirs. We are not talking only about land, but also 
about Dené people and how we see ourselves as a group 
How Indian people view land, trees, animals, minerals is difficult to describe. 
If we are told we have to live inside certain boundaries, we will not see 
ourselves the same way. We are defined by our relationship to these things. 
The government view will destroy this. Here in the Northwest Territories 
we cannot accept this. This is not the way we look at land (in terms of 
boundaries) or ourselves. It does not matter how much money they give 
us. Money always goes down—never goes back up. Land is always there 
will grow back its value is always there. Land is more valuable (han 
money. If we give land up for money, we will not survive as a people. 

ALEXIS ARROWMAKER, HEAD-CHIEF OF THE DOGRIBS 


When the white man came to Canada a few hundred years ago, he took 
Possession of much of the land from the Indian tribes and Eskimo people 
who had lived’ there “from time immemorial” as native Canadians say or 
about 10,000 years, as some anthropologists believe. 

Eventually they made treaties with about half the Indian people—and 
none of the Eskimos—which gave them legal possession of the land. 

While the terms of the treaties constitute one of the greatest rip-offs 
Known to man—$5-a-head-per-year, a few trade goods and a small piece of 
usually poor land in return for millions of square miles—the deals were at 
least an acknowledgement that those Indians had rights. 

But about half of Canada’s land mass either has no treaties or has, in the 
case of the western 450,000 square miles of the Northwest Territories, treaties 
that are so suspect that the courts seriously question their validity. 

That the Indians and Eskimos of British Columbia, the Yukon, the North- 
West Territories and Northern Quebec have always occupied this land no one 
can dispute. They have also never yielded title, except in a few small and 
isolated cases, and they have never been conquered in war. 

Who are the rightful owners then? 


Indians Claim Aboriginal Title 


The Indians claim they are because of aboriginal title. Simply put, 
aboriginal title is the right that native people have as a result of the use and 
occupation of lands since “time immemorial” and it is a right recognized 
in English colonial tradition dating back to the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
when it was decided Indian land could only be acquired by the Crown. 

And for many years few people disputed the rights of Indians to use 
their land as long as they didn’t interfere with the white man’s “grab and 
run” philosophy of northern development. 

But now, with a so-called energy crisis facing the voracious industrial 
society of southern Canada and the U.S., native land suddenly looks like the 
promised land to vote-conscious politicians and greedy developers. And 
many whites in the north see their dominant role and secure positions 
threatened as Indians and Eskimos begin to assert their rights. 

Court cases involving the Nishga Indians in Northwestern B.C. and the 
Cree and Inuit people in Northern Quebec seem to bear out the case for 
aboriginal title. Politicians, most notably Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
have reluctantly agreed there might be a case for such a concept. 

Land claims and a plethora of attempts at negotiation are underway as 
Pressure mounts to build a gas pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley in the 
N.W.T.; a $500,000,000 mining, logging, hydro and transportation scheme 
in Northwestern B.C, the enormous trouble-plagued James Bay project in 
Northern Quebec and a host of smaller and less publicized plans in the 
Arctic. 

More than 115,000 Indians and about 15,000 Inuit who feel they don’t 
want to give away their rights as did their brothers in other parts of Canada 
are demanding recognition of their ownership of the land and from that 


basis are asking for negotiations with the federal and provincial governments 
to settle their claims. 

They are adamant. They won't settle for treaties that give them money 
and a little land plus some hunting and fishing rights. They want agreements 
that will allow them to exist—yes, and to thrive—as a people with their 
culture and their way of life intact. They want to have a real say in how the 
land is developed and for whose benefit. 

Their slogan is easily summed up in the words of James Wah-Shee, the 
dynamic young leader of the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Terri- 
tories: 

“We want land, not money!” 

And suddenly all that land that no one except a few pioneer whites 
ever wanted is eyed covetously by politicians in Ottawa’ and resource 
developers, most of whom call America their native land. 

Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan calls Wah-Shee’s ideas “unreal- 
istic’ and threatens to force a settlement in the N.W.T. The allegedly 
people-oriented NDP government of B.C., legal holder of all Crown land 
in that wealthy province, won't even negotiate and in James Bay beleaguered 
Robert Bourassa went ahead and started his questionable multi-billion- 
dollar project without even talking to the natives, 

Despite the complexity of the negotiations and the diversity of the 
parties involved, there are a number of clear issues and patterns to be seen 
across the north’s harsh and beautiful land where native people are demand- 
ing that governments negotiate and settle land claims in a just manner, 

1. No further development projects must be started until land claims 
are settled, the native organizations say. In particular this affects Northwest 
B.C. and the Mackenzie Valley where projects are already on the drawing 
board and developers and governments have spent millions of dollars to 
prepare their plans. 


Negotiating With a Gun To Our Heads 


Natives insist that to be forced into negotiations while projects are 
underway is to have a gun held to their heads and they point to James Bay 
as an example of negotiators being forced into a settlement unacceptable to 
most people simply because there was no way James Bay construction could 
be halted, a position with which the Quebec Appeal Court agreed. 

2. “Negotiations must be preceeded by an opportunity for native people 
to research their claims and develop a position from which their negotiators 
can start. They need adequate financial resources to cope with the massive 
outlays of money available to government and industry. For example, the 
Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline consortium has spent seven years and more 
than $75,000,000 preparing its case for a Mackenzie Valley pipeline. N.W.T. 
Indians and Metis have only been organized for four years and have been 
granted less than a million dollars to prepare their case. This money comes 
from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND) 
with some assistance from the Secretary of State. Recently Buchanan slashed 
native requests for assistance in preparing their case for the Berger inquiry 
into the pipeline, but their request, cut from $445,000 to $245,000, looks 
paltry beside Arctic Gas’ $100,000,000 preparatory budget. 

3. The only place actual negotiations are taking place is in the Yukon 
and, ironically, the only place where no major development is looming. 
However, Yukon is the scene of the most obvious white backlash. Negotia- 
tions are painfully slow and shrouded in such secrecy that little is known 
except that Buchanan’s public proposals were greeted with scorn and re- 
duced to the status of a “working paper.” Threats of white backlash and 
Indian volence are heard wherever one travels on these non-trealy areas. 

Both sides blame government policy, or lack of it. A dirth of communi- 
cation from Ottawa and an increasing suspicion that the southern-based 
DIAND bureaucracy is so self-serving that it is out of control compounds the 
frustration. 

In Northern B.C. militant Indian bands are closing roads and railway 
rights-of-way to press their demands and Liberal MP lona Campagnolo of 
Skeena riding warns of violence and a long, hot summer for residents of her 
sparsely populated constituency. 

Indian leaders fear violence and know that acts of violence will weaken 
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their cause but, to a man, they are unsure how long they can keep frustrated 
young people, increasingly proud of their Indian-ness, from taking up arms 
to force their demands. 

4. The negotiating process and Trudeau's vaunted participatory demo- 
racy are viewed with outright contempt by most northerners, be they white 
or native. “At least the developers are acting in a predictable manner. They 
want to get in, make the most favorable deals, maximum profits and siphon 
off resources for southern markets,” an Eskimo at Inuvik said. 

* Government is blamed for setting up a commission of inquiry in the 
N.W.T. under B.C. Judge Tom Berger and then emasculating it by cutting 
funds, putting time pressures on its hearings and declining to state unequivo- 
cably that no pipeline will be built until the hearings are finished, probably 
about March, 1976. “Berger is only window-dressing,” a DIAND official told 
me in Yellowknife. 

White people feel the government, especially when Jean Chrétien was 
Indian Affairs minister, was too pro-native. Natives feel DIAND is totally 
development oriented. Some politicians, notably Tory MP Flora MacDonald, 
claim that the department is a conflict of interest. Buchanan is constitution- 
ally charged with protecting native rights in Canada. He is supposed, under 
the British North America Act, to be the guardian of the native people. 
“How?” asks MacDonald, “can he support native people when the other 
half of his department—northern affairs—is madly trying to develop the 
north at any cost?” 
~ These four issues—demands for negotiation, adequate funding for 
native organizations, white backlash and violence, and bureaucracy run wild 
—are common fo all areas. 


YUKON: Major white 


What is the church's role in this? 

Traditionally the Anglican Church has had a deep concern for the native 
people of the north and some of them still look to the church as an ally. 
But unless the church can define its role in northern development and the 
Way it affects Canada’s first people it will lose—and deserve to lose—many 
of its native adherents. 

In B.C., the Nishga nation asked the church to help explain what 
rumored development schemes in their area would do to the land claim 
question. Bishop Douglas Hambidge of Caledonia diocese moved quickly 
to appoint Rev. John Stokes of Terrace B.C. as a liaison officer, partially 
supported by grants from the Primate’s World Relief and Development 
Fund. Effective communication and discussion has forced the B.C. govern- 
ment to postpone or alter some of its plans. 

The James Bay Committee of Concern, the Primate’s Council of the 
North, the Sub-Committee on Native Affairs, the Public and Social Respon- 
sibility unit of the national church are all focussing attention on the issues. 

Indian affairs and Northern development is the only social action issue 
group at General Synod this month. 

Archbishop Ted Scott, believing the matter to be of grave importance, 
asked Hugh McCullum, former editor of CANADIAN CHURCHMAN, to visit the 
north, to meet with politicians, northern whites and natives and developers 
to try and assess the situation and present the outcome of thousands of 
miles of travel and many hours of interviews for Anglicans generally and 
General Synod delegates in particular. 

The following three articles on Yukon, Northwestern B.C. and the 
Mackenzie form the nucleus of a book to be published later this year which 
will examine in detail native affairs, northern development and the negotia- 
tions required to make a land settlement equitable for all pople. 


backlash developing 


WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 

Someone always seems to be try- 
ing to explain the plight of Canada’s 
Indians but no one ever does it with 
the eloquence of the native people 
themselves. 

A couple of years ago a group of 
Yukon Indians handed over an his- 
toric document to Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau entitled Together 
Today For Our Children Tomorrow 
which lays out in detail the first de- 
finitive statement by a group of na- 
tive people in Canada to start 
negotiations on their land claims. 

Trudeau told them that day in 
February 1973 that their approach 
was “very welcome” and that he 
didn’t think there was a great deal 
of difference between the federal 
government's position and that of 
the Yukon Native Brotherhood: 

That was two years ago. In the 
intervening period little has hap- 
pened except for some lacklustre 
negotiations and counterproposals 
from the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND). 


Uncompromising Positions 


The minor differences seem to 
have blossomed into uncompromis- 
ing positions with the result that a 
serious white backlash has develop- 
ed along with increasing frustration 
by the natives who claim the gov- 
ernment is not bargaining in good 
faith and its forcing the Council of 
Yukon Indians (CYI) to negotiate 
under the threat of losing some or 
all federal funding. 

It is a sad culmination to such 
auspicious beginnings. Yukon would 
have been the model for other 
settlements in B.C. and the North- 
west Territories. 

Chief Elijah Smith, the 65-year- 
old then president of the brother- 
hood, came back to Whitehorse 
ready to negotiate but two years 
later all one gets from either side is 
a brusque “no comment” although 
it is clear the four or five formal 
meetings held thus far have accom- 
plished little more than agree on 
who is eligible for the settlement. 

Together Today for our Children 
Tomorrow says basically that the 12 
small bands in Yukon never signed 
any treaties with any government, 
lost no wars and ceded none of their 
traditional hunting and fishing lands. 

“We have watched the white man 
move onto our land without even 
asking our permission. We have 
watched the white man destroy parts 
of our land. We have watched the 
white man destroy our trap lines. 


We have watched the white man 
bring in alcoholism and prostitution. 
We have watched the white man 
take away our children and destroy 
our language and culture.” 

It is about 100 years since white 
men first moved into the Yukon. 
The Indians claim they want land 
set aside for their own use and some 
form of cash payment in compensa- 
tion “for past grievances and for 
the rights that have been taken 
away.” 

And the problem, since negotia- 
tions started, according to Al Lueck 
the Indians’ lawyer here is the 
DIAND. 

“Under the Indian Act the min- 
ister—at present Judd Buchanan—is 
the trustee of all Indian lands. He 
has very wide powers.” 

But the CYI, set up two years ago 
to negotiate on behalf of Indians of 
Yukon ancestry, finds the trusteeship 
aspect lacking. 

“The history of the Indian Affairs 
branch, acting as the Crown's repre- 
sentative to protect our special 
Status, Is a very unsuccessful example 
of government protection. As the 
Indian Affairs budget and staff get 
larger, the social and economic con- 
dition of the Yukon Indian people 
gets worse,” the CYI land claim re- 
port asserts. 

There are about 6,000 Indians, 
both status (those under the Indian 
Act) and non-status (those who for 
some reason have given up their 
tights) which makes them about 
one-third of the Yukon population. 

The cornerstone of any settle- 
ment is land for without that “Indian 
people” have no soul—no life—no 
identity—no purpose. But money is 
also necessary for us to develop 
an economic base from that land.” 

It is unclear how much land is 
requested or what its location will 
be or what the cash settlement will 
amount to. 

The Indian proposal calls for sur- 
face rights to land, mineral rights, 
oil and gas rights, as well as some 
water rights. 

An example of the money the In- 
dians are talking about is set down 
in a proposed settlement schedule 
which calls for $1 million the 
first year, $2 million the second, $5 
million the third, $10 million the 
fourth year. From years six to 10, 
they are proposing $15 million a 
year. 

Financial relief—or reparations— 
would continue for at least 40 years 
and certain land would be held for- 
ever. 

At the same time Indians would 
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assume administrative contro! of 
their own affairs at the municipal 
level, a suggestion that sends 
spasms through territorial admini- 
strative offices, although they them- 
selves are under DIAND. 

On March 3 this year, Buchanan 
brought a proposal to Whitehorse 
for consideration of the CYI. It was 
Breeted with scorn by the Indians, 
who insisted it be called a working 
Paper. 

It is proposed by DIAND that 
there will be cash compensation to 
be negotiated; reserve lands of 
1,200 square miles (one square mile 
per family of five); 15,000 square 
miles for hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping for natives; and some form of 
local government. 

Native people do not get subsur- 
face rights, nor exclusive use of the 
hunting preserve. 

The idea of separate status for In- 
dians is what seems to fan the 
flames of white discord in Yukon. 

“We're all Yukoners, we're all 
northerners alike. None of us should 
have special status or special land 
Or special opportunity. We should 
all be alike and work together for 


the good of the Yukon,” says Flo 
Whyard, former editor of the White- 
horse Star, a territorial councillor 
and long an active supporter of the 
Anglican Church. 

But the philosophy of separate 
status has the support of Lloyd Bar- 
ber, Indian claims commissioner, 
who has made a switch in his think- 
ing and articulates it publicly. 


Basic Differences 


“It is simply not feasible to think 
that native people can be brought 
into our game just like us when they 
start with such basic differences in 
culture and are so heavily disad- 
vantaged from the standpoint of 
economic and political power,” he 
claims. 

“We may not think that separate- 
ness is desirable, but we must accept 
that it exists and it may be that new 
and healthier forms of it may be 
necessary before we can really 
come closer together with native 
people.” 

Barber views the Indian situation 
as one of emergency proportions 
needing “‘the highest priority of at- 
tention” and emphasizes if the white 
man doesn't face up to things “ex- 
treme action” will undoubtedly be 
taken by the Indians. 

The long, slow negotiation process 
and lack of any concrete informa- 
tion frustrates the whole commun- 
ity in the Yukon. Add to it, the 
colonial status of its government 
which, while all its members are 
elected, is tied to Ottawa. None of 
the 12 members is Indian although 
the natives represent a third of the 
population. 

Elijah Smith, while fully aware of 
the white backlash and the demands 
for immediate action from militant 
members of the brotherhood, is pre- 
Pared to take the negotiation route. 

“We will see the beginning of the 
end when we obtain a white man’s 
title to our own land and resources 
which we can use to build a new 
future.” 

But negotiations are costly and 
the Indians are forced to rely on 
DIAND for funding. 

The CY! operates on a monthly 
budget of $25,000 which is used to 
Pay four negotiators, three enrol- 
ment officers, a consultant and a 
lawyer (Lueck). 

Lawyer Lueck, who recently sold 
his Whitehorse practice to work full 
time with the Indians, finds the ad 
hoc method of grants from the fed- 
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eral government is impossible. 
“When the negotiating gets tough 
we're put in the position of ‘capitu- 
late or lose your grants.’ Is that 
Negotiating in good faith? 


Ad Hoc funding 

“Elijah (Smith) won't let us spend 
a cent beyond our budget, but we 
can’t see any guarantee of money 
beyond June 30. Buchanan wanted us 
to take a loan against the settlement 
which means we have to spend our 
Principal without interest to do our 
own negotiating. At first we refused 
but now the CYI board has relented 
and it looks as though DIAND may 
be having second thoughts.” 

How much is needed? “We need 
a $2 million advance for court action 
Or negotiation which seems reason- 
able on a $50-million or $100-mil- 
lion settlement and we want it all 
now, not the $500,000-a-year offer 
made by the minister.” 

But this same Indian affairs de- 
partment is also viewed with suspic- 
ion in the white community who 
think the Indians and federal bur- 
eaucrats are ganging up together to 
sell out the white Yukoners. 

There’s always been bigotry 
among a few people in the north 
and a large chunk of paternalism but 
it was kept pretty well hidden until 
recently. Now a vocal and organized 
white backlash has developed 
around what white Yukoners see as 
an attempt to “select one segment 
of the population for preferential 
treatment at the expense of the re- 
mainder of the Yukon people.” 

Danny Lang is a 23-year-old white, 
angry and vocal about segrega- 
tion of Indians and whites. He's 
banded together a group of like- 
minded people to form something 
called the Society for Northern Land 
Research, It claims 3,000 members 
and in the recent territorial elec- 
tions, Lang led the polls in his first 
try at a seat on the council. 

He insists his organization is not 
out to incite people against the In- 
dians but rather to inform them 
about the “federal government's sell- 
out. We're promoting integration, 
not segregation.” 

Lang makes no bones about his 
position. He wants to get rid of the 
Indian Affairs department, refuses to 
recognize aboriginal rights and says 
Indians should get only minimal 
land around their villages and have 
equal opportunities to make it “just 
as | have to.” 

Some could blame Lang’s anger 
on his youthfulness but other whites 
agree with his stance, if not his 
strident tones. Among them is 
Canon Ray Clennett, rector of the 
Anglican cathedral here who sees a 
divisiveness in the CYI claims that 
can only hurt the Indians. 

Anglican Bishop John Frame is 
cautious, Officially the diocese is 
neutral. 

“| listen and stand ready to take 
any reconciling role | can. Some 
people want us to come out strongly 
for the Indian position, but they 
haven’t asked the church for help 
and until they do, we're better not 
to be labelled.” 

But Frame points out there has 
been 75 or 100) years of a white 
majority and Yukoners find it hard to 
handle any new role for the natives. 

And far up in the remote village 
of Old Crow, north of the Arctic 
Circle, people may be affected by 
the gas pipeline. They want the land 
protected. 

Myra Moses puts it best. 

“| hope Elijah Smith and the chief 
and the council will fight for us 
against the pipeline and against the 
airstrip and against the liquor store. 
We never get anywheres ourselves 
but they help us. I’m thinking of 
grandchildren. God made this land. 
| just want land for kids and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren.’”” 
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B.C.: A Long summer of 


TERRACE, B.C. 


The church service was certainly 
un-Anglican, Gutteral voices were 
raised in distinctly gospel songs. The 
men sat on one side and the women 
on the other, There were testimon- 
ials to Jesus’ love and healing and 
one sister who was going off to hos- 
pital that afternoon burst into tears 
and was supported by her church 
friends. 

We were deep in the Nass Valley, 
90 or so miles from Terrace in the 
heart of the land owned by the 
Nishga Indian nation, a proud and 
independent tribe who have been 
demanding their rights from the 
Crown for more than 100 years. 
Greenville was the name of the vil- 
lage and the service was Church 
Army, a unique and deeply spiritual 
blend of old-time evangelical Chris- 
tianity and Indian religion. 


Steady drum beat 


The parish priest, Rev. David 
Retter, was there but it wasn’t his 
service, it was the people's; he'd 
sung mass earlier in the day. The 
drums beat steadily, their pulsating 
throb stirring the blood and the tam- 
borines brought back memories of 
hymns half forgotten. 

Outside it was damp and the 
mountaintops were shrouded in 
mist. On lines stretched between 
frame houses oolichan were dry- 
ing, the smelt-like fish of life that 
have saved Nishga people from star- 
vation more than once. Across 
the chancel a beautiful, shy-eyed, 
black-haired girl sang softly to her- 
self. Soon she'd be older, perhaps 
involved in the violence and the 
agony that must surely come to 
Northwestern B.C. if governments 
continue the game called “It’s-your- 
Indian-problem.” 

To get to Greenville you dodge 
enormous logging trucks over pitted 
gravel roads, inching your way 
around deep lakes and speeding 
across 10 miles a lava plain between 
the mountains. Logging trucks per- 
haps epitomize best the struggle go- 
ing on in the Northwest, as this 
rugged frontier area of B.C. is called 

Along both sides of the Nass Val- 
ley, an area of some 4,400 square 
miles stretching inland from the 
Pacific Ocean, the ugly scars of 
clear-cut logging pock the base of 
the mountains making them look- 
like some disease-ravaged giant. 

It's like that all around the North- 


west, starting at Terrace where more 
than 13,000 residents depend on log- 
ging for much of their economy. 
It's euphemistically called “tree- 
farming’ and although regulations 
call for selective logging, permits 
issued by the old Social Credit gov- 
ernment of W. A. C. Bennett were 
loosely enforced because Columbia 
Cellulose said the only way to make 
a profit was to clear cut. 

Bennett got kicked out and Dave 
Barrett's NDP government was go- 
ing to end the resource rape. It 
even bought out Columbia Cellulose 
but no one can tell the difference 
here. 

And to make matters worse, 
there's a huge development scheme 
promoted by Victoria and Ottawa 
which might transform the north- 
west from a beautiful wilderness, 
albeit a slightly scarred wilderness, 
into a $500,000,000 industrial com- 
plex. It’s called the Northwest De- 
velopment Scheme and whites and 
Indians alike are fighting to have it 
controlled by the people. 

Like everywhere else in the north, 
the development schemes and the 
aspirations of the native people run 
counter to each other. The slogan 
here ts “No Development before a 
Land Claim,” And the Nishga na- 
tion is at the forefront of pressing 
for a settlement. 

The Nishga made history just over 
two years ago when they split the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the 
issue of aboriginal rights. Now they 
want a political settlement that will 
fecognize their claim to the Nass 
Valley with its four Indian villages 
and some 2,200 people. 

“As owners of the land we want 
to share in the revenues from the 
resources,” Bill McKay, chief of 
Greenville and vice-president of the 
Nishga Tribal Council, says nodding 
at the clear-cut scars. 

While McKay wants to go the 
non-violent route, he knows full 
well that the Northwest, along with 
the rest of B.C., faces a long, hot 
summer of violence as militant In- 
dians press Ottawa and Victoria to 
get serious about negotiations. 

Back at Greenville, Retter preaches 
gently to his fellow Nishga for, al- 
though born and raised in the To- 
ronto area, Retter has been adopted 
into the matrilineal Nishga society 
and takes his adoption seriously, 

“The land is ours, from mountain 
top to mountain top, from time im- 
memorial. But many people, white 


violence? 


people in Terrace for example, are 
in ignorance of our land claim. 
There is a lot of tension in Terrace 
that could easily cause white people 
to take wrong actions and take out 
their frustrations on Indian people. 

“Ignorance of our land claim 
causes them to think that they will 
lose jobs if the land claim is settled. 
We must guard against losing our 
tempers and we must pass on to the 
young men of our village the mes- 
sage that they must walk calmly so 
that they will not discredit our lead- 
ers who are working for the settle- 
ment.” 


Who owns the land? 


The Nishga hunted and fished 
along the banks of the Nass for 
centuries before the white man ar- 
rived yet it has always been unclear 
whether the tribe—or for that mat- 
ter any tribe in Canada not covered 
by treaty—has any legal right to the 
land it occupies 

In 1969 they went to court and 
sued the province of British Colum- 
bia asking recognition of their abor- 
iginal rights. They lost, but, despite 
almost total rejection by the rest of 
the B.C, Indians, carried their case 
to the B.C. Court of Appeal and lost 
this action as well 

Vancouver lawyer Tom Berger— 
later to become Mr. Justice Thomas 
Berger, now conducting a mas- 
sive inquiry into the Mackenzie 
Valley pipeline—took their case to 
the Supreme Court of Canada and 
there won the moral victory that has 
become a landmark in the legal 
Wrangling surrounding aboriginal 
rights. 

Clearly a political settlement is re- 
quired but the B.C. government 
argues, as did Trudeau at the time, 
about “how many billions of dollars 
are you prepared to pay,” and re- 
fuses to sit down with the federal 
government and the B.C. Indians, 
claiming that Indians are a federal 
problem 

The Nishga court case brought to 
the fore the issue of aboriginal rights 
but it was a monumental develop- 
ment scheme in the Northwest that 
brought the need for a political set- 
tlement to a head. The B.C. govern- 
ment, elected on a platform of peo- 
ple before development, leaked a 
series of documents to the press that 
envisaged a federal -provincial 
scheme of railways, hydro projects, 

Continued next page 
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N.W.T.: Gov’t, natives far apart as pipeline looms 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.1 


Yellowknife Inn welcomes 
the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, Judd Buch- 
anan, dinner in the Caribou Room, 
7 p.m.” 

Outside 
near the 
greeting posted, 
Buchanan's less fortunate 
were slumped against the wall. In- 

the room, councillors of the 
first fully elected, but still relatively 
powerless, territorial government sat 
down to dinner with the man who 
really controls the Northwest Terri- 
tories as a colonial outpost of Ot- 
tawa. 

Inside the Caribou Room nine 
native councillors were welcomed 
as Canada’s first elected legislative 
body with a native majority. There 
are six Eskimos, and three Indians 
and Metis who outnumber the six 
white northerners, reflecting the 
territory's population of 17,000 na- 
tives, including Metis, and just over 
10,000 whites 

The majority of natives in no 
Way signals the overnight arrival 
of native power in the north. 
The council has no say over financ- 
ing and only as much involvement 
in administration as Commissioner 
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super sawmills, instant towns, mines 
and perhaps even a steel mill cost- 
ing in excess of $500,000,000. 

A still unpublished report com- 
missioned by the CNR on the effects 
of a 260-mile rail line from Terrace 
north to Meziadin through Nishga 
Jand says severe disruption of the 
social fabric of Terrace will result, to 
say nothing of the effect it will have 
on the Nishga 

Surveying of the right-of-way has 
been halted at mile 38, where the 
CNR line would enter Nishga terri- 
tory. The delay, according to Mc- 
Kay, is a tacit recognition of Nishga 
claims. CNR officials say they aren't 
prepared to confront the Indians be- 
cause land claims are not their re- 
sponsibility. 

Recently the Liberal Members of 
Parliament for B.C. toured Skeena 
riding, the area most concerned with 
Northwest Development, as guests 
of MP lona Campagnolo, the viva- 
cious and ambitious woman who 
defeated long-time NDP member 
Frank Howard in the last election. 

lead by Revenue Minister Ron 
Basford, the eight MPs were faced 
squarely by Indian representative 
Jamie Sterrett of Prince Rupert on 
the question of land claims 

“We (the Indians of B.C.) have 
given a position that we have a claim 
to almost all the land in B.C. and 
we want to know if you will ac- 
knowledge this Indian claim so that 
we can start negotiations on our 
settlement.” 

Basford replied: “I do not ac- 
knowledge that someone owns the 
whole of B.C. A statement like yours 
is not helpful in settling this. We 
don’t admit in the federal govern- 
ment that the land a white man‘s 
home sits on, for example, is no 
longer validly his. But we do ac- 
knowledge that theirs is an unex- 
tinguished land claim.” 

Sterrett just shakes his head 

They’re playing games. The feds 
say the provincial government owns 
the land and therefore they must 
negotiate. Victoria says the Indians 
are a federal problem and Ottawa 
must pay the compensation. How 
did the province get title? We were 
here first. They’re just playing into 
Ottawa's hands. Both of them are 
afraid they'll have to pay the bill, so 
we are forced to wait.” 
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FORGED MARKS 
Indian crosses on treaty 8, signed July 25, 
1900, may have been forged experts say. 
They noted the similarity of “XK” marks. 
Stuart Hodgson will allow it and 
Hodgson answers to Buchanan. 

The political situation in the 
N.W.T. differs from other parts of 
Canada, partly because of the native 
majority, partly because of the pres- 
sures to build the Mackenzie Valley 
gas pipeline, along with the massive 
Berger inquiry and partly because 
the confrontation between Ottawa 
and the natives assumes such serious 
proportions here. 

At the dinner-party the night be- 
fore council opened, James Wah- 
Shee, the brilliant, charismatic 29- 
year-old head of the N.W.T. Indian 
Brotherhood met the Indian Affairs 
Minister for the second time in as 
many days. 

He was still smarting over the de- 
cision by Ottawa, to slash funding 
for native organizations and envir- 
Onmental groups appearing before 
the Berger inquiry. 


No meeting of mind 


There’s no meeting of minds for 
Wah-Shee and all the native groups 
are fighting the proposed $10 billion 
pipeline until their aboriginal claims 
are settled. 

Indians and Metis, united in their 
demands, are claiming ownership of 
this vast tract of land but Buchanan 
dismisses the claim as unrealistic and 
demands “realism” before any ne- 
gotiations can start. 

Buchanan’s decision to curtail na- 
tive funding for the Berger hearings 
is the latest in a series of actions by 
the federal government which cast 
serious doubts over its sincerity in 
the whole pipeline issue 

Buchanan’s argument is that the 
grants were adequate because the 
organizations were given enough 
money last year to prepare for their 
appearances. 

But the natives claim their whole 
approach to the hearings will have 
to be changed. 

Wah-Shee appeared before Mr 
Justice Thomas Berger to explain 

“Our budget submission consisted 
of a request for funding the same as 
we received last year. We were 
never told that previous requests 
were excessive and | can assure you 
that the $445,000 was needed in full 
to permit our effective participation 
before this inquiry, both at the for- 
mal hearings here in Yellowknife 
and in the settlements. 

“We had no choice but to appear 
before it, and argue as we have since 
1971, that there should be no pipe- 
line before a land settlement. We 
would have thought that the least 
the government could do would be 
to provide us with funding so that 
we could present our case,” 

There is not even any guarantee 
that the federal government will wait 
for the Berger report, due sometime 
early next year. Pressure from Cana- 
dian Arctic Gas Pipeline Ltd., to get 


a decision so they can start the re- 
quired funding process, is unrelent- 
ing 

“\t is difficult not to interpret the 
strangulation of research and pre- 
paration funds destined for native 
and environmental organizations as 
a ham-handed attempt to influence 
the evidence coming before Judge 
Berger,” the Edmonton Journal edi- 
torialized 

It was with high hopes that Ber- 
ger, 41, launched what he called “a 
consideration of the future of a great 
river valley and its people” and the 
effect the proposed gas pipeline 
would have. Gas Arctic, as the con- 
sortium of 12 Canadian and nine 
foreign (mostly U.S.) firms is popu- 
larly kown, billed the $7 billion to 
$10 billion line as “the largest con- 
struction project in the history of 
free enterprise.” 

Berger's mandate from the federal 
government is to examine the envir- 
onmental, social and economic con- 
sequences and recommend to Ot- 
tawa the conditions that ought to 
be placed on the project. The judge 
interprets this to mean an examin- 
ation “of the whole future of the 
north.” 

Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline 
wants to build a 48-inch, 2,600-mile 
pipeline from Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay, 
across the Yukon, to the Mackenzie 
Delta and down the Mackenzie to 
deliver some four to five billion cu- 
bic feet of natural gas daily to Cana- 
dian and U.S. markets. Gas Arctic 
claims the right-of-way will require 
little more than 40 square miles of 
land now claimed by the native 
people. Given the vastness of the 
land claimed under the caveat, the 
consortium says it is like a thread 
stretched across a football field. 

Opposing, or at least seriously 
questioning any pipeline, are a num- 
ber of interveners, including five 
native groups and two environment- 
al groups which argue that the 
threats to the ecology and the na- 
tives’ traditional way of life are 
much more than just a thread 

But the major issue over all others 
is the claim that encompasses all the 
land through which the pipeline 
would pass. 

The brotherhood is insisting that 
a land claim be negotiated before 
one inch of land is turned over to 
any developer and is busily research- 
ing and consulting with the 30-odd 
communities affected, the kind of 
settlement it should demand from 
Ottawa 

While Berger can recommend, he 
cannot decide on whether a pipeline 
is needed. The decision to tap Can- 
ada’s northern gas reserves now is 
up to the National Energy Board 
which meets shortly in Ottawa. Arc- 
tic Gas maintains there will be short- 
ages of natural gas in Canada by 
1979 at the latest but other econo- 
mists are convinced that southern 
resources will suffice until late into 
the 1980s. 

The land issue is a complicated 
one for, unlike Yukon and Northern 
B.C, much of the Mackenzie area 
has been the subject of treaties sign- 
ed just after gold was discovered in 
1899 and when oil was found at 
Norman Wells in 1921 

But the treaties, which involve the 
various tribes in the Mackenzie sign- 
ing away some 400,000 square miles 
of rich resource land, are not clear 
cut 

Late in 1973, Judge William Mor- 
row of the Northwest Territories Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Indians 
had a right to claim the land be- 
cause he had “an uneasy feeling that 
these (treaty) negotiations were not 
at all aboveboard.” 


Despite attempts by Ottawa to 


stop the case, Morrow agreed with 
the expert testimony of Fr. René 
Fumoleau, author of a book on 
Northwest Territories’ treaties, that 
the Indians had been duped and 
forced into signing the treaties and 
even that their marks on the treaty 
adhesions had been forged 

Land is the whole issue for 
native peoples of the N.W.T. 

It is a development approach 
along the lines of that developed by 
President Julius Nyerere in Tanzania 
In fact Wah-Shee likens the struggle 
of the N.W.T. Indians to the struggle 
of the Third World for the economic 
independence needed by emerging 
nations so they control their own re- 
sources and develop their own way- 
of-life, free of controls from outside. 


the 
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JAMES WAH-SHEE 


The native people want to use 
their land claim to achieve economic 
independence within the Canadian 
scene, free, if possible, from the in- 
fluence of multi-national corpora- 
tions. Their N.W:T. proposals reject 
the concept of the highly-touted 
Alaska or the James Bay settlements. 

“Both these settlements are un- 
doubtedly superior to those of the 
past, but their superiority consists 
largely of bigger sums of money in 
return for the loss of land. In both 
cases aboriginal title was specifically 
extinguished,” Wah-Shee states. 

“But this type of settlement is 
contrary to our land claim which 
centres on the demand ‘land not 
money’. The Indian people of the 
Mackenzie district are asking that 
their aboriginal title not be extin- 
guished but rather be recognized 
and formalized.” 

“The European concept of private 
ownership is alien to our tradition 
So we let the white man come to 
use our land, and then we find out 
that he thinks he owns it and is 
entitled to over-run it and run our 
lives. Our only resort therefore is 
to ask that our title be formalized 
within the white man’s system of 
law and property rights,” Wah-Shee 
said. 

The kind of land settlement the 
Indian people of the north are ask- 
ing for argues against an approach 
to northern development which de- 
stroys the traditional ways of the In- 
dian communities so that resources 
can be sold to the south and to the 
U.S. with little or no return accruing 
to northerners 

Instead, Wah-Shee argues for a 
solution which guarantees the sur- 
vival of the Indians as a Dene nation 
Dene means the people, all natives 
and a Dene nation would set up 
parallel structures so that 
people could have control of their 


native 


own resources and structures 

To do this a and 
nomic base is needed to guarantee 
freedom 


resource eco- 


“In the late analysis, development 
means nothing if it does not mean 
freedom. Who, then, is the best 
judge as to what constitutes devel 
opment for Indian people? 
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DESTRUCTION OF TRADITIONAL LIFE STYLE WHEN DEVELOPMENT STARTS IS MAJOR CONCERN OF NATIVES 


LAND SETTLEMENTS CRUCIAL 


SUPPLEMENT WRITTEN BY HUGH McCULLUM 


Indian people have their own society in which their relationship to the 
land is crucial. The meaning of ownership is very important to this Indian 
idea. 
Cabinet ministers and most white people do not understand this Indian 
concept of the way we see ourselves in relation to the land. They are 
stuck inside their own society and concepts and they try to impose their 
view on us. We cannot compromise because it means giving up our 
concept and accepting theirs. We are not talking only about land, but also 
about Dené people and how we see ourselves as a group. 
How Indian people view land, trees, animals, minerals is difficult to describe. 
If we are told we have to live inside certain boundaries, we will not see 
ourselves the same way. We are defined by our relationship to these things. 
The government view will destroy this. Here in the Northwest Territories 
we cannot accept this. This is not the way we look at land (in terms of 
boundaries) or ourselves. It does not matter how much money they give 
us. Money always goes down—never goes back up. Land is always there 
will grow back . its value is always there. Land is more valuable than 
money. If we give land up for money, we will not survive as a people. 

ALEXIS ARROWMAKER, HEAD-CHIEF OF THE DOGRIBS 


When the white man came to Canada a few hundred years ago, he took 
Possession of much of the land from the Indian tribes and Eskimo people 
who had lived there “from time immemorial’ as native Canadians Say or 
about 10,000 years, as some anthropologists believe, 

Eventually they made treaties with about half the Indian people—and 
none of the Eskimos—which gave them legal possession of the land. 

While the terms of the treaties constitute one of the greatest rip-offs 
Known to man—$5-a-head-per-year, a few trade goods and a small piece of 
usually poor land in return for millions of square miles—the deals were at 
least an acknowledgement that those Indians had rights. 

But about half of Canada’s land mass either has no treaties or has, in the 
case of the western 450,000 square miles of the Northwest Territories, treaties 
that are so suspect that the courts seriously question their validity. 

That the Indians and Eskimos of British Columbia, the Yukon, the North- 
West Territories and Northern Quebec have always occupied this land no one 
can dispute. They have also never yielded title, except in a few small and 
isolated cases, and they have never been conquered in war. 

Who are the rightful owners then? 


Indians Claim Aboriginal Title 


The Indians claim they are because of aboriginal title. Simply put, 
aboriginal title is the right that native people have as a result of the use and 
occupation of lands since “time immemorial” and it is a right recognized 
in English colonial tradition dating back to the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
when it was decided Indian land could only be acquired by the Crown. 

And for many years few people disputed the rights of Indians to use 
their land as long as they didn’t interfere with the white man’s “grab and 
run” philosophy of northern development. 

But now, with a so-called energy crisis facing the voracious industrial 
society of southern Canada and the U,S., native land suddenly looks like the 
promised land to vote-conscious politicians and greedy developers. And 
many whifes in the north see their dominant role and secure positions 
threatened as Indians and Eskimos begin to assert their rights. 

Court cases involving the Nishga Indians in Northwestern B.C. and the 
Cree and Inuit people in Northern Quebec seem to bear out the case for 
aboriginal title. Politicians, most notably Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
have reluctantly agreed there might be a case for such a concept. 

Land claims and a plethora of attempts at negotiation are underway as 
Pressure mounts to build a gas pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley in the 
N-W.T.; a $500,000,000 mining, logging, hydro and transportation scheme 
in Northwestern B.C,, the enormous trouble-plagued James Bay project in 
Northern Quebec and a host of smaller and less publicized plans in the 
Arctic. 

More than 115,000 Indians and about 15,000 Inuit who feel they don't 
want to give away their rights as did their brothers in other parts of Canada 
are demanding recognition of their ownership of the land and from that 


basis are asking for negotiations with the federal and provincial governments 
to settle their claims. 

They are adamant. They won't settle for treaties that give them money 
and a little land plus some hunting and fishing rights. They want agreements 
that will allow them to exist—yes, and to thrive—as a people with their 
culture and their way of life intact. They want to have a real say in how the 
land is developed and for whose benefit. 

Their slogan is easily summed up in the words of James Wah-Shee, the 
dynamic young leader of the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Terri- 
tories: 

“We want land, not money!” 

And suddenly all that land that no one except a few pioneer whites 
ever wanted is eyed covetously by politicians in Ottawa and resource 
developers, most of whom call America their native land. 

Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan calls Wah-Shee’s ideas “unreal- 
istic” and threatens to force a settlement in the N.W.T. The allegedly 
people-oriented NDP government of B.C., legal holder of all Crown land 
in that wealthy province, won’t even negotiate and in James Bay beleaguered 
Robert Bourassa went ahead and started his questionable multi-billion- 
dollar project without even talking to the natives, 

Despite the complexity of the negotiations and the diversity of the 
Parties involved, there are a number of clear issues and patterns to be seen 
across the north’s harsh and beautiful land where native people are demand- 
ing that governments negotiate and settle land claims in a just manner, 

1. No further development projects must be started until land claims 
are settled, the native organizations say. In particular this affects Northwest 
B.C. and the Mackenzie Valley where projects are already on the drawing 
board and developers and governments have spent millions of dollars to 
prepare their plans. 


Negotiating With a Gun To Our Heads 


Natives insist that to be forced into negotiations while projects are 
underway is to have a gun held to their heads and they point to James Bay 
as an example of negotiators being forced into a settlement unacceptable to 
most people simply because there was no way James Bay construction could 
be halted, a position with which the Quebec Appeal Court agreed. 

2. ‘Negotiations must be preceeded by an opportunity for native people 
to research their claims and develop a position from which their negotiators 
can start. They need adequate financial resources to cope with the massive 
outlays of money available to government and industry. For example, the 
Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline consortium has spent seven years and more 
than $75,000,000 preparing its case for a Mackenzie Valley pipeline. N.W.T. 
Indians and Metis have only been organized for four years and have been 
granted less than a million dollars to prepare their case. This money comes 
from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND) 
with some assistance from the Secretary of State. Recently Buchanan slashed 
native requests for assistance in preparing their case for the Berger inquiry 
into the pipeline, but their request, cut from $445,000 to $245,000, looks 
paltry beside Arctic Gas’ $100,000,000 preparatory budget. 

3. The only place actual negotiations are taking place is in the Yukon 
and, ironically, the only place where no major development is looming. 
However, Yukon is the scene of the most obvious white backlash. Negotia- 
tions are painfully slow and shrouded in such secrecy that little is known 
except that Buchanan’s public proposals were greeted with scorn and re- 
duced to the status of a “working paper.” Threats of white backlash and 
Indian volence are heard wherever one travels on these non-treaty aréas. 

Both sides blame government policy, or lack of it. A dirth of communi- 
cation from Ottawa and an increasing suspicion that the southern-based 
DIAND bureaucracy is so self-serving that it is out of control compounds the 
frustration, 

In Northern B.C. militant Indian bands are closing roads and railway 
rights-of-way to press their demands and Liberal MP lona Campagnolo of 
Skeena riding warns of violence and a long, hot summer for residents of her 
sparsely populated constituency. 

Indian leaders fear violence and know that acts of violence will weaken 
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their cause but, to a man, they are unsure how long they can keep frustrated 
young people, increasingly proud of their Indian-ness, from taking up arms 
to force their demands. 

4. The negotiating process and Trudeau's vaunted participatory demo- 
cracy are viewed with outright contempt by most northerners, be they white 
or native. “At least the developers are acting in a predictable manner. They 
want to get in, make the most favorable deals, maximum profits and siphon 
off resources for southern markets,” an Eskimo at Inuvik said. 

+ Government is blamed for setting up a commission of inquiry in the 
N.W.T. under B.C. Judge Tom Berger and then emasculating it by cutting 
funds, putting time pressures on its hearings and declining to state unequivo- 
cably that no pipeline will be built until the hearings are finished, probably 
about March, 1976. “Berger is only window-dressing,” a DIAND official told 
me in Yellowknife. 

White people feel the government, especially when Jean Chrétien was 
Indian Affairs minister, was too pro-native. Natives feel DIAND is totally 
development oriented. Some politicians, notably Tory MP Flora MacDonald, 
claim that the department is a conflict of interest. Buchanan is constitution- 
ally charged with protecting native rights in Canada. He is supposed, under 
the British North America Act, to be the guardian of the native people. 
“How?” asks MacDonald, “can he support native people when the other 
half of his department—northern affairs—is madly trying to develop the 
north at any cost?” 
~ These four issues—demands for negotiation, adequate funding for 
native organizations, white backlash and violence, and bureaucracy run wild 
—are common fo all areas. 


YUKON: Major white 


What is the church’s role in this? 

Traditionally the Anglican Church has had a deep concern for the native 
people of the north and some of them still look to the church as an ally. 
But unless the church can define its role in northern development and the 
way it affects Canada’s first people it will lose—and deserve to lose—many 
of its native adherents. 

In B.C., the Nishga nation asked the church to help explain what 
rumored development schemes in their area would do to the land claim 
question. Bishop Douglas Hambidge of Caledonia diocese moved quickly 
fo appoint Rev. John Stokes of Terrace B.C. as a liaison officer, partially 
supported by grants from the Primate’s World Relief and Development 
Fund. Effective communication and discussion has forced the B.C. govern- 
ment to postpone or alter some of its plans. 

The James Bay Committee of Concern, the Primate’s Council of the 
North, the Sub-Committee on Native Affairs, the Public and Social Respon- 
sibility unit of the national church are all focussing attention on the issues. 

Indian affairs and Northern development is the only social action issue 
group at General Synod this month. 

Archbishop Ted Scott, believing the matter to be of grave importance, 
asked Hugh McCullum, former editor of CANADIAN CHURCHMAN, to visit the 
north, to meet with politicians, northern whites and natives and developers 
to try and assess the situation and present the outcome of thousands of 
miles of travel and many hours of interviews for Anglicans generally and 
General Synod delegates in particular. 

The following three articles on Yukon, Northwestern B.C. and the 
Mackenzie form the nucleus of a book to be published later this year which 
will examine in detail native affairs, northern development and the negotia- 
tions required to make a land settlement equitable for all pople. 


backlash developing 


WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 

Someone always seems to be try- 
ing to explain the plight of Canada’s 
Indians but no one ever does it with 
the eloquence of the native people 
themselves. 

A couple of years ago a group of 
Yukon Indians handed over an his- 
toric document to Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau entitled Together 
Today For Our Children Tomorrow 
which lays out in detail the first de- 
finitive statement by a group of na- 
tive people in Canada to start 
negotiations on their land claims. 

Trudeau told them that day in 
February 1973 that their approach 
was “very welcome” and that he 
didn’t think there was a great deal 
of difference between the federal 
government's position and that of 
the Yukon Native Brotherhood. 

That was two years ago. In the 
intervening period little has hap- 
pened except for some lacklustre 
negotiations and counterproposals 
from the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND). 


Uncompromising Positions 


The minor differences seem to 
have blossomed into uncompromis- 
ing positions with the result that a 
serious white backlash has develop- 
ed along with increasing frustration 
by the natives who claim the gov- 
ernment is not bargaining in good 
faith and its forcing the Council of 
Yukon Indians (CY) to negotiate 
under the threat of losing some or 
all federal funding. 

It is a sad culmination to such 
auspicious beginnings. Yukon would 
have been the model for other 
settlements in B.C. and the North- 
west Territories. 

Chief Elijah Smith, the 65-year- 
old then president of the brother- 
hood, came back to Whitehorse 
ready to negotiate but two years 
later all one gets from either side is 
a brusque “‘no comment” although 
it is clear the four or five formal 
meetings held thus far have accom- 
plished [little more than agree on 
who is eligible for the settlement. 

Together Today for our Children 
Tomorrow says basically that the 12 
small bands in Yukon never signed 
any treaties with any government, 
lost no wars and ceded none of their 
traditional hunting and fishing lands. 

“We have watched the white man 
Moye onto our land without even 
asking our permission. We have 
watched the white man destroy parts 
of our land. We have watched the 
white man destroy our trap lines. 


We have watched the white man 
bring in alcoholism and prostitution. 
We have watched the white man 
take away our children and destroy 
our language and culture.” 

It is about 100 years since white 
men first moved into the Yukon. 
The Indians claim they want land 
set aside for their own use and some 
form of cash payment in compensa- 
tion “for past grievances and for 
the rights that have been taken 
away.” 

And the problem, since negotia- 
tions started, according to Al Lueck 
the Indians’ lawyer here is the 
DIAND. 

“Under the Indian Act the min- 
ister—at present Judd Buchanan—is 
the trustee of all Indian lands. He 
has very wide powers.” 

But the CYI, set up two years ago 
to negotiate on behalf of Indians of 
Yukon ancestry, finds the trusteeship 
aspect lacking. 

“The history of the Indian Affairs 
branch, acting as the Crown's repre- 
sentative to protect our special 
status, is a very unsuccessful example 
of government protection. As the 
Indian Affairs budget and staff get 
larger, the social and economic con- 
dition of the Yukon Indian people 
gets worse,” the CYI land claim re- 
port asserts, 

There are about 6,000 Indians, 
both status (those under the Indian 
Act) and non-status (those who for 
some reason have given up their 
rights) which makes them about 
one-third of the Yukon population. 

The cornerstone of any settle- 
ment is land for without that “Indian 
people” have no soul—no life—no 
identity—no purpose. But money is 
also necessary for us to develop 
an economic base from that land.” 

It is unclear how much land is 
requested or what its location will 
be or what the cash setttlement will 
amount to. 

The Indian proposal calls for sur- 
face rights to land, mineral rights, 
oil and gas rights, as well as some 
water rights. 

An example of the money the In- 
dians are talking about is set down 
in a proposed settlement schedule 
which calls for $1 million the 
first year, $2 million the second, $5 
million the third, $10 million the 
fourth year. From years six to 10, 
they are proposing $15 million a 
year. 

Financial relief—or reparations— 
would continue for at least 40 years 
and certain land would be held for- 
ever. 

At the same time Indians would 


OLD CROW CHURCH 


assume administrative control of 
their own affairs at the municipal 
level, a suggestion that sends 
spasms through territorial admini- 
strative offices, although they them- 
selves are under DIAND. 

On March 3 this year, Buchanan 
brought a proposal to Whitehorse 


for consideration of the CYI. It was * 


greeted with scorn by the Indians, 
who insisted it be called a working 
paper. 

It is proposed by DIAND that 
there will be cash compensation to 
be negotiated; reserve lands of 
1,200 square miles (one square mile 
per family of five); 15,000 square 
miles for hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping for natives; and some form of 
local government. 

Native people do not get subsur- 
face rights, nor exclusive use of the 
hunting preserve, 

The idea of separate status for In- 
dians is what seems to fan the 
flames of white discord in Yukon. 

“We're all Yukoners, we're all 
northerners alike. None of us should 
have special status or special land 
or special opportunity. We should 
all be alike and work together for 


the good of the Yukon,” says Flo 
Whyard, former editor of the White- 
horse Star, a territorial councillor 
and long an active supporter of the 
Anglican Church. 

But the philosophy of separate 
status has the support of Lloyd Bar- 
ber, Indian claims commissioner, 
who has made a switch in his think- 
ing and articulates it publicly. 


Basic Differences 


“It is simply not feasible to think 
that native people can be brought 
into our game just like us when they 
start with such basic differences in 
culture and are so heavily disad- 
vantaged from the standpoint of 
economic and political power,” he 
claims. 

“We may not think that separate- 
ness is desirable, but we must accept 
that it exists and it may be that new 
and healthier forms of it may be 
necessary before we can really 
come closer together with native 
people.” 

Barber views the Indian situation 
as one of emergency proportions 
needing “the highest priority of at- 
tention” and emphasizes if the white 
man doesn’t face up to things “ex- 
treme action” will undoubtedly be 
taken by the Indians. 

The long, slow negotiation process 
and lack of any concrete informa- 
tion frustrates the whole commun- 
ity in the Yukon. Add to it, the 
colonial status of its government 
which, while all its members are 
elected, is tied to Ottawa. None of 
the 12 members is Indian although 
the natives represent a third of the 
population. 

Elijah Smith, while fully aware of 
the white backlash and the demands 
for immediate action from militant 
members of the brotherhood, is pre- 
pared to take the negotiation route. 

“We will see the beginning of the 
end when we obtain a white man’s 
title to our own land and resources 
which we can use to build a new 
future.” 

But negotiations are costly and 
the Indians are forced to rely on 
DIAND for funding. 

The CY! operates on a monthly 
budget of $25,000 which is used to 
pay four negotiators, three enrol- 
ment officers, a consultant and a 
lawyer (Lueck). 

Lawyer Lueck, who recently sold 
his Whitehorse practice to work full 
time with the Indians, finds the ad 
hoc method of grants from the fed- 
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eral government is impossible. 
“When the negotiating gets tough 
We're put in the position of ‘capitu- 
late or lose your grants.’ Is that 
negotiating in good faith? 


Ad Hoe funding 

“Elijah (Smith) won’t let us spend 
a cent beyond our budget, but we 
can’t see any guarantee of money 
beyond June 30. Buchanan wanted us 
to take a loan against the settlement 
which means we have to spend our 
principal without interest to do our 
own negotiating. At first we refused 
but now the CYI board has relented 
and it looks as though DIAND may 
be having second thoughts.” 

How much is needed? “We need 
a $2 million advance for court action 
Or negotiation which seems reason- 
able on a $50-million or $100-mil- 
lion settlement and we want it all 
now, not the $500,000-a-year offer 
made by the minister.” 

But this same Indian affairs de- 
partment is also viewed with suspic- 
ion in the white community who 
think the Indians and federal bur- 
eaucrats are ganging up together to 
sell out the white Yukoners. 

There's always been bigotry 
among a few people in the north 
and a large chunk of paternalism but 
it was kept pretty well hidden until 
recently. Now a vocal and organized 
white backlash has developed 
around what white Yukoners see as 
an attempt to “select one segment 
of the population for preferential 
treatment at the expense of the re- 
mainder of the Yukon people.” 

Danny Lang is a 23-year-old white, 
angry and vocal about segrega- 
tion of Indians and whites. He's 
banded together a group of like- 
minded people to form something 
called the Society for Northern Land 
Research. It claims 3,000 members 
and in the recent territorial elec~ 
tions, Lang led the polls in his first 
try at a seat on the council, 

He insists his organization is not 
out to incite people against the In- 
dians but rather to inform them 
about the “federal government's sell- 
out. We're promoting integration, 
not segregation.” 

Lang makes no bones about his 
position. He wants to get rid of the 
Indian Affairs department, refuses to 
recognize aboriginal rights and says 
Indians should get only minimal 
land around their villages and have 
equal opportunities to make it “just 
as | have to.” 

Some could blame Lang's anger 
on his youthfulness but other whites 
agree with his stance, if not his 
strident tones. Among them is 
Canon Ray Clennett, rector of the 
Anglican cathedral here who sees a 
divisiveness in the CY! claims that 
can only hurt the Indians. 

Anglican Bishop John Frame is 
cautious. Officially the diocese is 
neutral. 

“\ listen and stand ready to take 
any reconciling role | can. Some 
people want us to come out strongly 
for the Indian position, but they 
haven’t asked the church for help 
and until they do, we're better not 
to be labelled.” 

But Frame points out there has 
been 75 or 100 years of a white 
majority and Yukoners find it hard to 
handle any new role for the natives: 

And far up in the remote village 
of Old Crow, north of the Arctic 
Circle, people may be affected by 
the gas pipeline. They want the land 
protected. 

Myra Moses puts it best. 

“| hope Elijah Smith and the chief 
and the council will fight for us 
against the pipeline and against the 
airstrip and against the liquor store. 
We never get anywheres ourselves 
but they help us. I’m thinking of 
grandchildren. God made this land. 
| just want land for kids and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren.”’ 
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TRUDEAU, CHRETIEN MEET NISHGA CHIEFS GOSNELL, CALDER AND McKAY 


B.C 
TERRACE, B.C 


The church service was certainly 
un-Anglican. Gutteral voices were 
raised in distinctly gospel songs. The 
men sat on one side and the women 
on the other. There were testimon- 
ials to Jesus’ love and healing and 
one sister who was going off to hos- 
pital that afternoon burst into tears 
and was supported by her church 
friends. 

We were deep in the Nass Valley, 
90 or so miles from Terrace in the 
heart of the land owned by the 
Nishga Indian nation, a proud and 
independent tribe who have been 
demanding their rights from the 
Crown for more than 100 years. 
Greenville was the name of the vil- 
lage and’ the service was Church 
Army, a unique and deeply spiritual 
blend of old-time evangelical Chris- 
tianity and Indian religion. 


Steady drum beat 


The parish priest, Rev. David 
Retter, was there but it wasn’t his 
service, it was the people's; he'd 
sung mass earlier in the day. The 
drums beat steadily, their pulsating 
throb stirring the blood and the tam- 
borines brought back memories of 
hymns half forgotten 

Outside it was damp and the 
mountaintops were shrouded in 
mist. On lines stretched between 
frame houses oolichan were dry- 
ing, the smelt-like fish of life that 
have saved Nishga people from star- 
vation more than once. Across 
the chancel a beautiful, shy-eyed, 
black-haired girl sang softly to her- 
self. Soon she‘d be older, perhaps 
involved in the violence and the 
agony that must surely come to 
Northwestern B.C. if governments 
continue the game called “It’s-your- 
Indian-problem.”” 

To get to Greenville you dodge 
enormous logging trucks over pitted 
gravel roads, inching your way 
around deep lakes and speeding 
across 10 miles a lava plain between 
the mountains. Logging trucks per- 
haps epitomize best the struggle go- 
ing on in the Northwest, as this 
rugged frontier area of B.C. is called. 

Along both sides of the Nass Val- 
ley, an area of some 4,400 square 
miles stretching inland from the 
Pacific Ocean, the ugly scars of 
clear-cut logging pock the base of 
the mountains making them look- 
like some disease-ravaged giant. 

It's like that all around the North- 


west, starting at Terrace where more 
than 13,000 residents depend on log- 
ging for much of their economy. 
It's euphemistically called “tree- 
farming” and although regulations 
call for selective logging, permits 
issued by the old Social Credit gov- 
ernment of W. A. C. Bennett were 
loosely enforced because Columbia 
Cellulose said the only way to make 
a profit was to clear cut. 

Bennett got kicked out and Dave 
Barrett's NDP government was go- 
ing to end the resource rape. It 
even bought out Columbia Cellulose 
but no one can tell the difference 
here. 

And to make matters worse, 
there's a huge development scheme 
promoted by Victoria and Ottawa 
which might transform the north- 
west from a beautiful wilderness, 
albeit a slightly scarred wilderness, 
into a $500,000,000 industrial com- 
plex. It’s called the Northwest De- 
velopment Scheme and whites and 
Indians alike are fighting to have it 
controlled by the people. 

Like everywhere else in the north, 
the development schemes and the 
aspirations of the native people run 
counter to each other. The slogan 
here is “No Development before a 
land Claim.” And the Nishga na- 
tion is at the forefront of pressing 
for a settlement. 

The Nishga made history just over 
two years ago when they split the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the 
issue of aboriginal rights. Now they 
want a political settlement that will 
recognize their claim to the Nass 
Valley with its four Indian villages 
and some 2,200 people. 

“As owners of the land we want 
to share in the revenues from the 
resources,” Bill McKay, chief of 
Greenville and vice-president of the 
Nishga Tribal Council, says nodding 
at the clear-cut scars 

While McKay wants to go the 
non-violent route, he knows full 
well that the Northwest, along with 
the rest of B.C, faces a long, hot 
summer of violence as militant In- 
dians press Ottawa and Victoria to 
get serious about negotiations. 

Back at Greenville, Retter preaches 
gently to his fellow Nishga for, al- 
though born and raised in the To- 
ronto area, Retter has been adopted 
into the matrilineal Nishga society 
and takes his adoption seriously, 

“The land is ours, from mountain 
top to mountain top, from time im- 
memorial. But: many people, white 


: A Long summer of violence? 


people in Terrace for example, are 
in ignorance of our land claim. 
There is a lot of tension in Terrace 
that could easily cause white people 
to take wrong actions and take out 
their frustrations on Indian people. 

“Ignorance of our land claim 
causes them to think that they will 
lose jobs if the land claim is settled. 
We must guard against losing our 
tempers and we must pass on to the 
young men of our village the mes- 
sage that they must walk calmly so 
that they will not discredit our lead- 
ers who are working for the settle- 
ment.” 


Who owns the land? 


The Nishga hunted and fished 
along the banks of the Nass for 
centuries before the white man ar- 
rived yet it has always been unclear 
whether the tribe—or for that mat- 
ter any tribe in Canada not covered 
by treaty—has any legal right to the 
land it occupies. 

In 1969 they went to court and 
sued the province of British Colum- 
bia asking recognition of their abor- 
iginal rights. They lost, but, despite 
almost total rejection by the rest of 
the B.C, Indians, carried their case 
to the B.C. Court of Appeal and lost 
this action as well. 

Vancouver lawyer Tom Berger— 
later to become Mr. Justice Thomas 
Berger, now conducting a mas- 
sive inquiry into the Mackenzie 
Valley pipeline—took their case to 
the Supreme Court of Canada and 
there won the moral victory that has 
become a landmark in the legal 
wrangling surrounding aboriginal 
rights 

Clearly a political settlement is re- 
quired but the B.C. government 
argues, as did Trudeau at the time, 
about “how many billions of dollars 
are you prepared to pay,’ and re- 
fuses to sit down with the federal 
government and the B.C. Indians, 
claiming that Indians are a federal 
problem 

The Nishga court case brought to 
the fore the issue of aboriginal rights 
but it was a monumental develop- 
ment scheme in the Northwest that 
brought the need for a political set- 
tlement to a head. The B.C. govern- 
ment, elected on a platform of peo- 
ple before development, leaked a 
series of documents to the press that 
envisaged a federal} - provincial 
scheme of railways, hydro projects 

Continued next page 
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N.W.T.: Gov't, natives far apart as pipeline looms 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 

"The Yellowknife Inn welcomes 

the Minister of Indian Affairs and 

Northern Development, Judd Buch- 

anan, dinner in the Caribou Room, 
7 p.m.” 

Outside the 


Caribou Room 


board 


just 
near the notice where this 
greeting was posted, 
Buch fortunate 
were slumped against the wall. In- 
side the councillors of the 
first fully elected, but still relatively 
powerless, territorial government sat 
down to dinner with the man who 
really controls the Northwest Terri- 
tories as a colonial outpost of Ot- 
tawa 

Inside the Caribou Room nine 
native councillors were welcomed 
as Canada’s first elected legislative 
body with a native majority. There 
are six Eskimos, and three Indians 
and Metis who outnumber the six 
white northerners, reflecting the 
territory's population of 17,000 na- 
tives, including Metis, and just over 
10,000 whites. 

The majority of natives in no 
way signals the overnight arrival 
of native power in the north 
The council has no say over financ- 
ing and only as much involvement 
in administration as Commissioner 


a couple of 


nan’s less charges 


room, 
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super sawmills, instant towns, mines 
and perhaps even a steel mill cost- 
ing in excess of $500,000,000. 

A still unpublished report com- 
missioned by the CNR on the effects 
of a 260-mile rail line from Terrace 
north to Meziadin through Nishga 
land says severe disruption of the 
social fabric of Terrace will result, to 
say nothing of the effect it will have 
on the Nishga 

Surveying of the right-of-way has 
been halted at mile 38, where the 
CNR line would enter Nishga terri- 
tory. The delay, according to Mc- 
Kay, is a tacit recognition of Nishga 
claims. CNR officials say they aren’t 
prepared to confront the Indians be- 
cause land claims are not their re- 
sponsibility. 

Recently the Liberal Members of 
Parliament for B.C. toured Skeena 
riding, the area most concerned with 
Northwest Development, as guests 
of MP lona Campagnolo, the viva- 
cious and ambitious woman who 
defeated long-time NDP member 
Frank Howard in the last election 

lead by Revenue Minister Ron 
Basford, the eight MPs were faced 
squarely by Indian representative 
Jamie Sterrett of Prince Rupert on 
the question of land claims 

“We (the Indians of B.C.) have 
given a position that we have a claim 
to almost all the land in B.C. and 
we want to know if you will ac- 
Knowledge this Indian claim so that 
we can start negotiations on our 
settlement.” 

Basford replied: “Il do not ac- 
knowledge that someone owns the 
whole of B.C. A statement like yours 
is not helpful in settling this. We 
don’t admit in the federal govern- 
ment that the land a white man’s 
home sits on, for example, is no 
longer validly his. But we do ac- 
knowledge that theirs is an unex- 
tinguished land claim.” 

Sterrett just shakes his head 

They're playing games. The feds 
say the provincial government owns 
the land and therefore they must 
negotiate. Victoria says the Indians 
are a federal problem and Ottawa 
must pay the compensation. How 
did the province get title? We were 
here first. They're just playing into 
Ottawa's hands. Both of them are 
afraid they'll have to pay the bill, so 
we are forced to wait.’’ 


FORGED MARKS 


Indian crosses on treaty 8, signed July 25, 
1900, may haye been forged experts say. 
They noted the similarity of “ 


Stuart Hodgson will allow it and 
Hodgson answers to Buchanan 

The political situation in the 
N.W.T. differs from other parts of 
Canada, partly because of the native 
majority, partly because of the pres- 
sures to build the Mackenzie Valley 
gas pipeline, along with the massive 
Berger inquiry and partly because 
the confrontation between Ottawa 
and the natives assumes such serious 
proportions here. 

At the dinner-party the night be- 
fore council opened, James Wah- 
Shee, the brilliant, charismatic 29- 
year-old head of the N.W.T. Indian 
Brotherhood met the Indian Affairs 
Minister for the second time in as 
many days. 

He was still smarting over the de- 
cision by Ottawa, to slash funding 
for native organizations and envir- 
onmental groups appearing before 
the Berger inquiry. 


No meeting of minds 


There’s no meeting of minds for 
Wah-Shee and all the native groups 
are fighting the proposed $10 billion 
pipeline until their aboriginal claims 
are settled 

Indians and Metis, united in their 
demands, are claiming ownership of 
this vast tract of Jand but Buchanan 
dismisses the claim as unrealistic and 
demands “realism’’ before any ne- 
gotiations can start 

Buchanan’s decision to curtail na- 
tive funding for the Berger hearings 
is the latest in a series of actions by 
the federal government which cast 
serious doubts over its sincerity in 
the whole pipeline issue 

Buchanan’s argument is that the 
grants were adequate because the 
Organizations were given enough 
money last year to prepare for their 
appearances. 

But the natives claim their whole 
approach to the hearings will have 
to be changed. 

Wah-Shee appeared before Mr 
Justice Thomas Berger to explain 

“Our budget submission consisted 
of a request for funding the same as 
we received last year. We were 
never told that previous requests 
Were excessive and | can assure you 
that the $445,000 was needed in full 
to permit our effective participation 
before this inquiry, both at the for- 
mal hearings here in Yellowknife 
and in the settlements 

We had no choice but to appear 
before it, and argue as we have since 
1971, that there should be no pipe- 
line before a land settlement. We 
would have thought that the least 
the government could do would be 
to provide us with funding so that 
we could present our case.” 

There is not even any guarantee 
that the federal government will wait 
for the Berger report, due sometime 
early next year. Pressure from Cana- 
dian Arctic Gas Pipeline Ltd., to get 


a decision so they can start the re- 
quired funding process, is unrelent- 
ing 

“It is difficult not to interpret the 
strangulation of research and pre- 
paration funds destined for native 
and environmental organizations as 
a ham-handed attempt to influence 
the evidence coming before Judge 
Berger,’ the Edmonton Journal edi- 
torialized 

It was with high hopes that Ber- 
ger, 41, launched what he called “a 
consideration of the future of a great 
river valley and its people” and the 
effect the proposed gas pipeline 
would have. Gas Arctic, as the con- 
sortium of 12 Canadian and nine 
foreign (mostly U.S.) firms is popu- 
larly kown, billed the $7 billion to 
$10 billion line as “the largest con- 
struction project in the history of 
free enterprise.” 

Berger's mandate from the federal 
government is to examine the envir- 
onmental, social and economic con- 
sequences and recommend to Ot- 
tawa the conditions that ought to 
be placed on the project. The judge 
interprets this to mean an examin- 
ation “of the whole future of the 
north.” 

Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline 
wants to build a 48-inch, 2,600-mile 
pipeline from Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay, 
across the Yukon, to the Mackenzie 
Delta and down the Mackenzie to 
deliver some four to five billion cu- 
bic feet of natural gas daily to Cana- 
dian and U.S. markets. Gas Arctic 
claims the right-of-way will require 
little more than 40 square miles of 
land now claimed by the native 
people. Given the vastness of the 
land claimed under the caveat, the 
consortium says it is like a thread 
stretched across a football field 

Opposing, or at least seriously 
questioning any pipeline, are a num- 
ber of interveners, including five 
native groups and two environment- 
al groups which argue that the 
threats to the ecology and the na- 
tives’ traditional way of life are 
much more than just a thread 

But the major issue over all others 
is the claim that encompasses all the 
land through which the pipeline 
would pass. 

The brotherhood is insisting that 
a land claim be negotiated before 
one inch of land is turned over to 
any developer and is busily research- 
ing and consulting with the 30-odd 
communities affected, the kind of 
settlement it should demand from 
Ottawa 

While Berger can recommend, he 
cannot decide on whether a pipeline 
is needed. The decision to tap Can- 
ada’s northern gas reserves now is 
up to the National Energy Board 
which meets shortly in Ottawa. Arc- 
tic Gas maintains there will be short- 
ages of natural gas in Canada by 
1979 at the latest but other econo- 
mists are convinced that southern 
resources will suffice until late into 
the 1980s, 

The land issue is a complicated 
one for, unlike Yukon and Northern 
B.C., much of the Mackenzie area 
has been the subject of treaties sign- 
ed just after gold was discovered in 
1899 and when oil was found at 
Norman Wells in 1921 

But the treaties, which involve the 
various tribes in the Mackenzie sign- 
ing away some 400,000 square miles 
of rich resource land, are not clear 
cut : 

Late in 1973, Judge William Mor- 
row of the Northwest Territories Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Indians 
had a right to claim the land be- 
cause he had “an uneasy feeling that 
these (treaty) negotiations were not 
at all aboveboard.” 


Despite attempts by Ottawa to 


stop the case, Morrow agreed with 
the expert testimony of Fr. René 
Fumoleau, author of a book on 
Northwest Territories’ treaties, that 
the Indians had been duped and 
forced into signing the treaties and 
even that their marks on the treaty 
adhesions had been forged 

Land is the whole 
native peoples of the N.W.T. 

It is-a development approach 
along the lines of that developed by 
President Julius Nyerere in Tanzania 
In fact Wah-Shee likens the struggle 
of the N.W.T. Indians to the struggle 
of the Third World for the economic 
independence needed by emerging 
nations so they control their own re- 
sources and develop their own way- 
of-life, free of controls from outside. 


issue for the 


id 
JAMES WAH-SHEE 


The native people want to use 
their land claim to achieve economic 
independence within the Canadian 
scene, free, if possible, from the in- 
fluence of multi-national corpora- 
tions. Their N.W.T. proposals reject 
the concept of the highly-touted 
Alaska or the James Bay settlements. 

“Both these settlements are un- 
doubtedly superior to those of the 
past, but their superiority consists 
largely of bigger sums of money in 
return for the loss of land. In both 
cases aboriginal title was specifically 
extinguished,’ Wah-Shee states 

‘But this type of settlement is 
contrary to our land claim which 
centres on the demand ‘land not 
money’. The Indian people of the 
Mackenzie district are asking that 
their aboriginal title not be extin- 
guished but rather be recognized 
and formalized.” 

“The European concept of private 
ownership is alien to our tradition. 
So we let the white man come to 
use our land, and then we find out 
that he thinks he owns it and is 
entitled to over-run it and run our 
lives. Our only resort therefore is 
to ask that our title be formalized 
within the white man’s system of 
law and property rights,” Wah-Shee 
said 

The kind of land settlement the 
Indian people of the north are ask- 
ing for argues against an approach 
to northern development which de- 
stroys the traditional ways of the In- 
dian communities so that resources 
can be sold to the south and to the 
U.S. with little or no return accruing 
to northerners, 

Instead, Wah-Shee argues for a 
solution which guarant the sur- 
vival of the Indians as a Dene nation 
Dene means the people, all natives 
and a Dene would set up 
parallel that native 
people could have control of their 


nation 


structures so 


own resources and structures 
To do this a 
nomic base is needed to guarantee 


resource and eco- 
freedom 

“In the late analysis, development 
means nothing if it does not mean 
freedom. Who, then, is the 
judge as to what constitutes devel- 


best 


opment for Indian peop! 
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DESTRUCTION OF TRADITIONAL LIFE STYLE WHEN DEVELOPMENT STARTS IS MAJOR CONCERN OF NATIVES 


LAND SETTLEMENTS CRUCIAL 


SUPPLEMENT WRITTEN BY HUGH McCULLUM 


Indian people have their own society in which their relationship to the 
land is crucial. The meaning of ownership is very important to this Indian 
idea. 
Cabinet ministers and most white people do not understand this Indian 
concept of the way we see ourselves in relation to the land. They are 
stuck inside their own society and concepts and they try to impose their 
view on us. We cannot compromise because it means giving up our 
concept and accepting theirs. We are not talking only about land, but also 
about Dené people and how we see ourselves as a group. 
How Indian people view land, trees, animals, minerals is difficult to describe 
If we are told we have to live inside certain boundaries, we will not see 
ourselves the same way. We are defined by our relationship to these things. 
The government view will destroy this. Here in the Northwest Territories 
we cannot accept this. This is not the way we look at land (in terms of 
boundaries) or ourselves. It does not matter how much money they give 
us. Money always goes down—never goes back up. Land is always there 
will grow back its value is always there. Land is more valuable than 
money. If we give land up for money, we will not survive as a people. 

ALEXIS ARROWMAKER, HEAD-CHIEF OF THE DOGRIBS 


When the white man came to Canada a few hundred years ago, he took 
Possession of much of the land from the Indian tribes and Eskimo people 
who had lived there “from time immemorial’ as native Canadians say or 
about 10,000 years, as some anthropologists believe. 

Eventually they made treaties with about half the Indian people—and 
none of the Eskimos—which gave them legal possession of the land, 

While the terms of the treaties constitute one of the greatest rip-offs 
known to man—$5-a-head-per-year, a few trade goods and a small piece of 
usually poor land in return for millions of Square miles—the deals were at 
least an acknowledgement that those Indians had rights. 

But about half of Canada’s land mass either has no treaties or has, in the 
case of the western 450,000 square miles of the Northwest Territories, treaties 
that are so suspect that the courts seriously question their validity. 

That the Indians and Eskimos of British Columbia, the Yukon, the North- 
west Territories and Northern Quebec have always occupied this land no one 
can dispute. They have also never yielded title, except in a few small and 
isolated cases, and they have never been conquered in war. 

Who are the rightful owners then? 


Indians Claim Aboriginal Title 


The Indians claim they are because of aboriginal title. Simply put, 
aboriginal title is the right that native people have as a result of the use and 
occupation of lands since “time immemorial” and it is a right recognized 
in English colonial tradition dating back to the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
when it was decided Indian land could only be acquired by the Crown. 

And for many years few people disputed the rights of Indians to use 
their land as long as they didn’t interfere with the white man’s “grab and 
run” philosophy of northern development. 

But now, with a so-called energy crisis facing the voracious industrial 
society of southern Canada and the U.S., native land suddenly looks like the 
promised land to vote-conscious politicians and greedy developers. And 
many whites in the north see their dominant role and secure positions 
threatened as Indians and Eskimos begin to assert their rights. 

Court cases involving the Nishga Indians in Northwestern B.C. and the 
Cree and Inuit people in Northern Quebec seem to bear out the case for 
aboriginal title. Politicians, most notably Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
have reluctantly agreed there might be a case for such a concept. 

Land claims and a plethora of attempts at negotiation are underway as 
pressure mounts to build a gas pipeline down the Mackenzie Valley in the 
N.W.T.; a $500,000,000 mining, logging, hydro and fransportation scheme 
in Northwestern 8.C., the enormous trouble-plagued James Bay project in 
Northern Quebec and a host of smaller and less publicized plans in the 
Arctic. 

More than 115,000 Indians and about 15,000 Inuit who feel they don’t 
want to give away their rights as did their brothers in other parts of Canada 
are demanding recognition of their ownership of the land and from that 


basis are asking for negotiations with the federal and provincial governments 
to settle their claims. 

They are adamant. They won'’t settle for treaties that give them money 
and a little land plus some hunting and fishing rights. They want agreements 
that will allow them to exist—yes, and to thrive—as a people with their 
culture and their way of life intact. They want to have a real say in how the 
land is developed and for whose benefit. 

Their slogan is easily summed up in the words of James Wah-Shee, the 
dynamic young leader of the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Terri- 
tories: 

“We want land, not money!” 

And suddenly all that land that no one except a few pioneer whites 
ever wanted is eyed covetously by politicians in Ottawa and resource 
developers, most of whom call America their native land. 

Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan calls Wah-Shee's ideas “unreal- 
istic’ and threatens to force a settlement in the N.W.1. The allegedly 
people-oriented NDP government of B.C., legal holder of all Crown Jand 
in that wealthy province, won't even negotiate and in James Bay beleaguered 
Robert Bourassa went ahead and started his questionable multi-billion- 
dollar project without even talking to the natives, 

Despite the complexity of the negotiations and the diversity of the 
Parties involved, there are a number of clear issues and patterns to be seen 
across the north’s harsh and beautiful land where native people are demand- 
ing that governments negotiate and settle land claims in a just manner. 

1. No further development projects must be started until land claims 
are settled, the native organizations say. In particular this affects Northwest 
B.C. and the Mackenzie Valley where projects are already on the drawing 
board and developers and governments have spent millions of dollars to 
prepare their plans. 


Negotiating With a Gun To Our Heads 


Natives insist that to be forced into negotiations while projects are 
underway is to have a gun held to their heads and they point to James Bay 
as an example of negotiators being forced into a settlement unacceptable to 
most people simply because there was no way James Bay construction could 
be halted, a position with which the Quebec Appeal Court agreed. 

2. “Negotiations must be preceeded by an opportunity for native people 
to research their claims and develop a position from which their negotiators 
can start. They need adequate financial resources to cope with the massive 
outlays of money available to government and industry. For example, the 
Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline consortium has spent seven years and more 
than $75,000,000 preparing its case for a Mackenzie Valley pipeline. N.W.T. 
Indians and Metis have only been organized for four years and have been 
granted less than a million dollars to prepare their case, This money comes 
from the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND) 
with some assistance from the Secretary of State. Recently Buchanan slashed 
native requests for assistance in Preparing their case for the Berger inquiry 
into the pipeline, but their request, cut from $445,000 to $245,000, looks 
paltry beside Arctic Gas’ $10,000,000 preparatory budget. 

3. The only place actual negotiations are taking place isin the Yukon 
and, ironically, the only place where no major development is looming. 
However, Yukon is the scene of the most obvious white backlash. Negotia- 
tions are painfully slow and shrouded in such secrecy that little is known 
except that Buchanan’s public proposals were greeted with scorn and re- 
duced to the status of a “working paper.” Threats of white backlash and 
Indian volence are heard wherever one travels on these non-treaty areas. 

Both sides blame government policy, or lack of it. A dirth of communi- 
cation from Ottawa and an increasing suspicion that the southern-based 
DIAND bureaucracy is so self-serving that it is out of control compounds the 
frustration. 

In Northern B.C. militant Indian bands are closing roads and railway 
rights-of-way to press their demands and Liberal MP fona Campagnolo of 
Skeena riding warns of violence and a long, hot summer for residents of her 
sparsely populated constituency 

Indian leaders fear violence and know that acts of violence will weaken 
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their cause but, to a man, they are unsure how long they can keep frustrated 
young people, increasingly proud of their Indian-ness, from taking up arms 
to force their demands, 

4. The negotiating process and Trudeau's vaunted participatory demo- 
cracy are viewed with outright contempt by most northerners, be they white 
or native. “At least the developers are acting in a predictable manner. They 
want to get in, make the most favorable deals, maximum profits and siphon 
off resources for soutHern markets,” an Eskimo at Inuvik said. 

* Government is blamed for setting up a commission of inquiry in the 
N.W.T. under B.C. Judge Tom Berger and then emasculating it by cutting 
funds, putting time pressures on its hearings and declining to state unequivo- 
cably that no pipeline will be built until the hearings are finished, probably 
about March, 1976. “Berger is only window-dressing,” a DIAND official told 
me in Yellowknife. 

White people feel the government, especially when Jean Chrétien was 
Indian Affairs minister, was too pro-native. Natives feel DIAND is totally 
development oriented. Some politicians, notably Tory MP Flora MacDonald, 
claim that the department is a conflict of interest. Buchanan is constitution- 
ally charged with protecting native rights in Canada. He is supposed, under 
the British North America Act, to be the guardian of the native people. 
“How?” asks MacDonald, “can he support native people when the other 
half of his department—northern affairs—is madly trying to develop the 
north at any cost?” 
~ These four issues—demands for negotiation, adequate funding for 
native organizations, white backlash and violence, and bureaucracy run wild 
—are common fo all areas. 


YUKON: Major white 


What is the church’s role in this? 

Traditionally the Anglican Church has had a deep concern for the native 
people of the north and some of them still look to the church as an ally. 
But unless the church can define its role in northern development and the 
way it affects Canada’s first people it will lose—and deserve to lose—many 
of its native adherents. 

In B.C., the Nishga nation asked the church to help explain what 
rumored development schemes in their area would do to the land claim 
question. Bishop Douglas Hambidge of Caledonia diocese moved quickly 
fo appoint Rev. John Stokes of Terrace B.C. as a liaison officer, partially 
supported by grants from the Primate’s World Relief and Development 
Fund. Effective communication and discussion has forced the B.C. govern- 
ment to postpone or alter some of its plans. 

The James Bay Committee of Concern, the Primate’s Council of the 
North, the Sub-Committee on Native Affairs, the Public and Social Respon- 
sibility unit of the national church are all focussing attention on the issues. 

Indian affairs and Northern development is the only social action issue 
group at General Synod this month. 

Archbishop Ted Scott, believing the matter to be of grave importance, 
asked Hugh McCullum, former editor of CANADIAN CHURCHMAN, to visit the 
north, to meet with politicians, northern whites and natives and developers 
to try and assess the situation and present the outcome of thousands of 
miles of travel and many hours of interviews for Anglicans generally and 
General Synod delegates in particular. 

The following three articles on Yukon, Northwestern B.C. and the 
Mackenzie form the nucleus of a book to be published later this year which 
will examine in detail native affairs, northern development and the negotia- 
tions required to make a land settlement equitable for all pople. 


backlash developing 


WHITEHORSE, Y.T. 

Someone always seems to be try- 
ing to explain the plight of Canada’s 
Indians but no one ever does it with 
the eloquence of the native people 
themselves 

A couple of years ago a group of 
Yukon Indians handed over an his- 
toric document to Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau entitled Together 
Today For Our Children Tomorrow 
which lays out in detail the first de- 
finitive statement by a group of na- 
tive people in Canada to start 
negotiations on their land claims. 

Trudeau told them that day in 
February 1973 that their approach 
Was “very welcome” and that he 
didn’t think there was a great deal 
of difference between the federal 
government's position and that of 
the Yukon Native Brotherhood. 

That was two years ago. In the 
intervening period little has hap- 
pened except for some lacklustre 
negotiations and counterproposals 
from the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND) 


Uncompromising Positions 

The minor differences seem to 
have blossomed into uncompromis- 
ing positions with the result that a 
serious white backlash has develop- 
ed along with increasing frustration 
by the natives who claim the gov- 
ernment is not bargaining in good 
faith and its forcing the Council of 
Yukon Indians (CYI) to negotiate 
under the threat of losing some or 
all federal funding. 

It is a sad culmination to such 
auspicious beginnings. Yukon would 
have been the model for other 
settlements in B.C. and the North- 
west Territories. 

Chief Elijah Smith, the 65-year- 
old then president of the brother- 
hood, came back to Whitehorse 
ready to negotiate but two years 
later all one gets from either side is 
a brusque “no comment’ although 
it is clear the four or five formal 
meetings held thus far have accom- 
plished little more than agree on 
who is eligible for the settlement. 

Together Today for our Children 
Tomorrow says basically that the 12 
small bands in Yukon never signed 
any treaties with any government, 
lost no wars and ceded none of their 
traditional hunting and fishing lands. 

“We have watched the white man 
move onto our land without even 
asking our permission. We have 
watched the white man destroy parts 
of our land. We have watched the 
white man destroy. our trap lines. 


We have watched the white man 
bring in alcoholism and prostitution. 
We have watched the white man 
take away our children and destroy 
our language and culture.” 

It is about 100 years since white 
men first moved into the Yukon. 
The Indians claim they want land 
set aside for their own use and some 
form of cash payment in compensa- 
tion “for past grievances and for 
the rights that have been taken 
away.” 

And the problem, since negotia- 
tions started, according to Al Lueck 
the Indians’ lawyer here is the 
DIAND. 

“Under the Indian Act the min- 
ister—at present Judd Buchanan—is 
the trustee of all Indian lands. He 
has very wide powers.” 

But the CYI, set up two years ago 
to negotiate on behalf of Indians of 
Yukon ancestry, finds the trusteeship 
aspect lacking. 

“The history of the Indian Affairs 
branch, acting as the Crown’s repre- 
sentative to protect our special 
Status, Is a very unsuccessful example 
of government protection. As the 
Indian Affairs budget and staff get 
larger, the social and economic con- 
dition of the Yukon Indian people 
gets worse,” the CY! land claim re- 
port asserts. 

There are about 6,000 Indians, 
both status (those under the Indian 
Act) and non-status (those who for 
some reason have given up their 
rights) which makes them about 
one-third of the Yukon population. 

The cornerstone of any settle- 
ment is land for without that “Indian 
people” have no soul—no |ife—no 
identity—no purpose. But money is 
also necessary for us to develop 
an economic base from that land.” 

It is unclear how much land is 
requested or what its location will 
be or what the cash setttlement will 
amount to. 

The Indian proposal calls for sur- 
face rights to land, mineral rights, 
oil and gas rights, as well as some 
water rights. 

An example of the money the In- 
dians are talking about is set down 
in a proposed settlement schedule 
which calls for $1 million the 
first year, $2 million the second, $5 
million the third, $10 million the 
fourth year. From years six to 10, 
they are proposing $15 million a 
year, 

Financial relie-—or reparations— 
would continue for at least 40 years 
and certain land would be held for- 
ever 

At the same time Indians would 


OLD CROW CHURCH 


assume administrative control of 
their own affairs at the municipal 
level, a suggestion that sends 
Spasms through territorial admini- 
strative offices, although they them- 
selves are under DIAND. 

On March 3 this year, Buchanan 
brought a proposal to Whitehorse 
for consideration of the CYI. It was 
greeted with scorn by the Indians, 
who insisted it be called a working 
Paper. 

It is proposed by DIAND that 
there will be cash compensation to 
be negotiated; reserve lands of 
1,200 square miles (one square mile 
per family of five); 15,000 square 
miles for hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping for natives; and some form of 
local government. 

Native people do not get subsur- 
face rights, nor exclusive use of the 
hunting preserve. 

The idea of separate status for In- 
dians is what seems to fan the 
flames of white discord in Yukon. 

“We're all Yukoners, we‘re all 
northerners alike. None of us should 


- have special status or special land 


Or special opportunity. We should 
all be alike and work together for 


the good of the Yukon,” says Flo 
Whyard, former editor of the White- 
horse Star, a territorial councillor 
and long an active supporter of the 
Anglican Church. 

But the philosophy of separate 
status has the support of Lloyd Bar- 
ber, Indian claims commissioner, 
who has made a switch in his think- 
ing and articulates it publicly. 


Basic Differences 


“It is simply not feasible to think 
that native people can be brought 
into our game just like us when they- 
start with such basic differences in 
culture and are so heavily disad- 
vantaged from the standpoint of 
economic and political power,” he 
claims. 

“We may not think that separate- 
ness is desirable, but we must accept 
that it exists and it may be that new 
and healthier forms of it may be 
necessary before we can really 
come closer together with native 
people.” 

Barber views the Indian situation 
as one of emergency proportions 
needing “the highest priority of at- 
tention” and emphasizes if the white 
man doesn’t face up to things “ex- 
treme action” will undoubtedly be 
taken by the Indians. 

The long, slow negotiation process 
and lack of any concrete informa- 
tion frustrates the whole commun- 
ity in the Yukon. Add to it, the 
colonial status of its government 
which, while all its members are 
elected, is tied to Ottawa. None of 
the 12 members is Indian although 
the natives represent a third of the 
population. 

Elijah Smith, while fully aware of 
the white backlash and the demands 
for immediate action from militant 
members of the brotherhood, is pre- 
pared to take the negotiation route. 

“We will see the beginning of the 
end when we obtain a white man’s 
title to our own land and resources 
which we can use to build a new 
future.” 

But negotiations are costly and 
the Indians are forced to rely on 
DIAND for funding. 

The CYI operates on a monthly 
budget of $25,000 which is used to 
Pay four negotiators, three enrol- 
ment officers, a consultant and a 
lawyer (Lueck). 

Lawyer Lueck, who recently sold 
his Whitehorse practice to work full 
time with the Indians, finds the ad 
hoc method of grants from the fed- 
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eral government is impossible. 
“When the negotiating gets tough 
we're put in the position of ‘capitu- 
late or lose your grants.’ Is that 
negotiating in good faith? 


Ad Hoc funding 

“Elijah (Smith) won’t let us spend 
a cent beyond our budget, but we 
can’t see any guarantee of money 
beyond June 30. Buchanan wanted us 
to take a loan against the settlement 
which means we have to spend our 
principal without interest to do our 
own negotiating. At first we refused 
but now the CYI board has relented 
and it looks as though DIAND may 
be having second thoughts.” 

How much is needed? “We need 
a $2 million advance for court action 
or negotiation which seems reason- 
able on a $50-million or $100-mil- 
lion settlement and we want it all 
now, not the $500,000-a-year offer 
made by the minister.” 

But this same Indian affairs de- 
partment is also viewed with suspic- 
jon in the white community who 
think the Indians and federal bur- 
eaucrats are ganging up together to 
sell out the white Yukoners. 

There's always been bigotry 
among a few people in the north 
and a large chunk of paternalism but 
it was kept pretty well hidden until 
recently. Now a vocal and organized 
White backlash has developed 
around what white Yukoners see as 
an attempt to “select one segment 
of the population for preferential 
treatment at the expense of the re- 
mainder of the Yukon people.” 

Danny Lang is a 23-year-old white, 
angry and vocal about segrega- 
tion of Indians and whites. He's 
banded together a group of like- 
minded people to form something 
called the Society for Northern Land 
Research. It claims 3,000 members 
and in the recent territorial elec- 
tions, Lang led the polls in his first 
try at a seat on the council 

He insists his organization is not 
out to incite people against the In- 
dians but rather to inform them 
about the “federal government's sell- 
out. We're promoting integration, 
not segregation.” 

Lang makes no bones about his 
position. He wants to get rid of the 
Indian Affairs department, refuses to 
recognize aboriginal rights and says 
Indians should get only minimal 
land around their villages and have 
equal opportunities to make it “just 
as | have to.” 

Some could blame Lang's anger 
on his youthfulness but other whites 
agree with his stance, if not his 
strident tones. Among them is 
Canon Ray Clennett, rector of the 
Anglican cathedral here who sees a 
divisiveness in the CYI claims that 
can only hurt the Indians. 

Anglican Bishop John Frame is 
cautious. Officially the diocese is 
neutral. 

“| listen and stand ready to take 
any reconciling role | can. Some 
people want us to come out strongly 
for the Indian position, but they 
haven't asked the church for help 
and until they do, we're better not 
to be labelled.” 

But Frame points out there has 
been 75 or 100 years of a white 
majority and Yukoners find it hard to 
handle any new role for the natives. 

And far up in the remote village 
of Old Crow, north of the Arctic 
Circle, people may be affected by 
the gas pipeline. They want the land 
protected. 

Myra Moses puts it best. 

“| hope Elijah Smith and the chief 
and the council will fight for us 
against the pipeline and against the 
airstrip and against the liquor store. 
We never get anywheres ourselves 
but they help us. I’m thinking of 
grandchildren. God made this land. 
I just want land for kids and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren.” 
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TRUDEAU, CHRETIEN MEET NISHGA CHIEFS GOSNELL, CALDER AND McKAY 


B.C.; A Long summer of 


TERRACE, B.C. 


The church service was certainly 
un-Anglican. Gutteral voices were 
raised in distinctly gospel songs. The 
men sat on one side and the women 
on the other, There were testimon- 
ials to Jesus’ love and healing and 
One sister who was going off to hos- 
pital that afternoon burst into tears 
and was supported by her church 
friends, 

We were deep in the Nass Valley, 
90 or so miles from Terrace in the 
heart of the land owned by the 
Nishga Indian nation, a proud and 
independent tribe who have been 
demanding their rights from the 
Crown for more than 100 years. 
Greenville was the name of the vil- 
lage and the service was Church 
Army, a unique and deeply spiritual 
blend of old-time evangelical Chris- 
tianity and Indian religion. 


Steady drum beat 


The parish priest, Rev. David 
Retter, was there but it wasn’t his 
service, it was the people’s; he'd 
sung mass earlier in the day. The 
drums beat steadily, their pulsating 
throb stirring the blood and the tam- 
borines brought back memories of 
hymns half forgotten. 

Outside it was damp and the 
mountaintops were shrouded in 
mist. On lines stretched between 
frame houses oolichan were dry- 
ing, the smelt-like fish of life that 
have saved Nishga people from star- 
vation more than once. Across 
the chancel a beautiful, shy-eyed, 
black-haired girl sang softly to her- 
self. Soon she'd be older, perhaps 
involved in the violence and the 
agony that must surely come to 
Northwestern B.C. if governments 
continue the game called “It’s-your- 
Indian-problem.” 

To get to Greenville you dodge 
enormous logging trucks over pitted 
gravel roads, inching your way 
around deep lakes and speeding 
across 10 miles a lava plain between 
the mountains. Logging trucks per- 
haps epitomize best the struggle go- 
ing on in the Northwest, as this 
tugged frontier area of B.C. is called. 

Along both sides of the Nass Val- 
ley, an area of some 4,400 square 
miles stretching inland from the 
Pacific Ocean, the ugly scars of 
clear-cut logging pock the base of 
the mountains making them look- 
like some disease-ravaged giant 

It's like that all around the North- 


west, starting at Terrace where more 
than 13,000 residents depend on log- 
ging for much of their economy. 
It's euphemistically called “tree- 
farming” and although regulations 
call for selective logging, permits 
issued by the old Social Credit goy- 
ernment of W. A. C. Bennett were 
loosely enforced because Columbia 
Cellulose said the only way to make 
a profit was to clear cut. 

Bennett got kicked out and Dave 
Barrett's NDP government was go- 
ing to end the resource rape. It 
even bought out Columbia Cellulose 
but no one can tell the difference 
here. 

And to make matters worse, 
there’s a huge development scheme 
promoted by Victoria and Ottawa 
which might transform the north- 
west from a beautiful wilderness, 
albeit a slightly scarred wilderness, 
into a $500,000,000 industrial com- 
plex. It’s called the Northwest De- 
velopment Scheme and whites and 
Indians alike are fighting to have it 
controlled by the people. 

Like everywhere else in the north, 
the development schemes and the 
aspirations of the native people run 
counter to each other. The slogan 
here is “No Development before a 
Land Claim.” And the Nishga na- 
tion is at the forefront of pressing 
for a settlement. 

The Nishga made history just over 
two years ago when they split the 
Supreme Court of Canada on the 
issue of aboriginal rights. Now they 
want a political settlement that will 
recognize their claim to the Nass 
Valley with its four Indian villages 
and some 2,200 people. 

“As owners of the land we want 
to share in the revenues from the 
resources,” Bill McKay, chief of 
Greenville and vice-president of the 
Nishga Tribal Council, says nodding 
at the clear-cut scars. 

While McKay wants to go the 
non-violent route, he knows full 
well that the Northwest, along with 
the rest of B.C., faces a long, hot 
summer of violence as militant In- 
dians press Ottawa and Victoria to 
get serious about negotiations. 

Back at Greenville, Retter preaches 
gently to his fellow Nishga for, al- 
though born and raised in the To- 
ronto area, Retter has been adopted 
into the matrilineal Nishga society 
and takes his adoption seriously, 

"The land is ours, from mountain 
top to mountain top, from time im- 
memorial.. But many people, white 


violence? 


people in Terrace for example, are 
in ignorance of our land claim. 
There is a lot of tension in Terrace 
that could easily cause white people 
to take wrong actions and take out 
their frustrations on Indian people. 

“Ignorance of our land claim 
causes them to think that they will 
lose jobs if the land claim is settled. 
We must guard against losing our 
tempers and we must pass on to the 
young men of our village the mes- 
sage that they must walk calmly so 
that they will not discredit our lead- 
ers who are working for the settle- 
ment.” 


Who owns the land? 


The Nishga hunted and fished 
along the banks of the Nass for 
centuries before the white man ar- 
rived yet it has always been unclear 
whether the tribe—or for that mat- 
ter any tribe in Canada not covered 
by treaty—has any legal right to the 
land it occupies 

In 1969 they went to court and 
sued the province of British Colum- 
bia asking recognition of their abor- 
iginal rights. They lost, but, despite 
almost total rejection by the rest of 
the B.C, Indians, carried their case 
to the B.C, Court of Appeal and lost 
this action as well 

Vancouver lawyer Tom Berger— 
later to become Mr. Justice Thomas 
Berger, now conducting a mas- 
sive inquiry into the Mackenzie 
Valley pipeline—took their case to 
the Supreme Court of Canada and 
there won the moral victory that has 
become a landmark in the legal 
Wrangling surrounding aboriginal 
rights. 

Clearly a political settlement is re- 
quired but the B.C. government 
argues, as did Trudeau at the time, 
about “how many billions of dollars 
are you prepared to pay,” and re- 
fuses to sit down with the federal 
government and the B.C. Indians, 
claiming that Indians are a federal 
problem 

The Nishga court case brought to 
the fore the issue of aboriginal rights 
but it was a monumental develop- 
ment scheme in the Northwest that 
brought the need for a political set- 
tlement to a head. The B.C. govern- 
ment, elected on a platform of peo- 
ple before development, leaked a 
series of documents to the press that 
envisaged a federal - provincial 
scheme of railways, hydro projects, 
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N.W.T.: Gov’t, natives far apart as pipeline looms 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T 


The Yellowknife Inn welcomes 
the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, Judd Buch- 
anan, dinner in the Caribou Room, 
7 p.m.” 

Outside the Caribou Room just 
near the notice board where this 
greeting was posted, a couple of 
Buchanan’s fortunate charges 
were slumped against the wall. In- 
side the room, councillors of the 
first fully elected, but still relatively 
powerless, territorial government sat 
down to dinner with the man who 
really controls the Northwest Terri- 
tories as a colonial outpost of Ot 
tawa. 

Inside the Caribou Room nine 
native councillors were welcomed 
as Canada’s first elected legislative 
body with a native majority. There 
are six Eskimos, and three Indians 
and Metis who outnumber the six 
white northerners, reflecting the 
territory's population of 17,000 na- 
tives, including Metis, and just over 
10,000 whites 

The majority of natives in no 
way signals the overnight arrival 
of native power in the north. 
The council has no say over financ- 
ing and only as much involvement 
in administration as Commissioner 


less 
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super sawmills, instant towns, mines 
and perhaps even a steel mill cost- 
ing in excess of $500,000,000. 

A still unpublished report com- 
missioned by the CNR on the effects 
of a 260-mile rail line from Terrace 
north to Meziadin through Nishga 
land says severe disruption of the 
social fabric of Terrace will result, to 
say nothing of the effect it will have 
on the Nishga. 

Surveying of the right-of-way has 
been halted at mile 38, where the 
CNR line would enter Nishga terri- 
tory. The delay, according to Mc- 
Kay, Is a tacit recognition of Nishga 
claims. CNR officials say they aren't 
prepared to confront the Indians be- 
cause land claims are not their re- 
sponsibility. 

Recently the Liberal Members of 
Parliament for B.C. toured Skeena 
riding, the area most concerned with 
Northwest Development, as guests 
of MP lona Campagnolo, the viva- 
cious and ambitious woman who 
defeated long-time NDP member 
Frank Howard in the last election 

lead by Revenue Minister Ron 
Basford, the eight MPs were faced 
squarely by Indian representative 
Jamie Sterrett of Prince Rupert on 
the question of land claims. 

“We (the Indians of B.C.) have 
given a position that we have a claim 
to almost all the land in B.C. and 
we want to know if you will ac- 
knowledge this Indian claim so that 
we can start negotiations on our 
settlement.” 

Basford replied: “1 do not ac- 
Knowledge that someone owns the 
whole of B.C. A statement like yours 
is not helpful in settling this. We 
don’t admit in the federal govern- 
ment that the land a white man’s 
home sits on, for example, is no 
longer validly his. But we do ac- 
knowledge that theirs is an unex- 
tinguished land claim.” 

Sterrett just shakes his head 

“They're playing games. The feds 
say the provincial government owns 
the land and therefore they must 
negotiate. Victoria says the Indians 
are a federal problem and Ottawa 
must pay the compensation. How 
did the province get titlee? We were 
here first. They’re just playing into 
Ottawa's hands. Both of them are 
afraid they'll have to pay the bill, so 
we are forced to wait.”’ 
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FORGED MARKS 


Indian crosses on treaty 8, signed July 25, 
1900, may haye been forged experts say. 
They noted the similarity of “X” marks, 


Stuart Hodgson will allow it and 
Hodgson answers to Buchanan 

The political situation in the 
N.W.T. differs from other parts of 
Canada, partly because of the native 
majority, partly because of the pres- 
sures to build the Mackenzie Valley 
gas pipeline, along with the massive 
Berger inquiry and partly because 
the confrontation between Ottawa 
and the natives assumes such serious 
proportions here. 

At the dinner-party the night be- 
fore council opened, James Wah- 
Shee, the brilliant, charismatic 29- 
year-old head of the N.W.T. Indian 
Brotherhood met the Indian Affairs 
Minister for the second time in as 
many days. 

He was still smarting over the de- 
cision by Ottawa, to slash funding 
for native organizations and envir- 
onmental groups appearing before 
the Berger inquiry. 


No meeting of minds 


There's no meeting of minds for 
Wah-Shee and all the native groups 
are fighting the proposed $10 billion 
pipeline until their aboriginal claims 
are settled. 

Indians and Metis, united in their 
demands, are claiming ownership of 
this vast tract of land but Buchanan 
dismisses the claim as unrealistic and 
demands “realism” before any ne- 
gotiations can start. 

Buchanan's decision to curtail na- 
tive funding for the Berger hearings 
is the latest in a series of actions by 
the federal government which cast 
serious doubts over its sincerity in 
the whole pipeline issue 

Buchanan’s argument is that the 
grants were adequate because the 
Organizations were given enough 
money last year to prepare for their 
appearances 

But the natives claim their whole 
approach to the hearings will have 
to be changed. 

Wah-Shee appeared before Mr. 
Justice Thomas Berger to explain 

“Our budget submission consisted 
of a request for funding the same as 
we received last year. We were 
never told that previous requests 
were excessive and | can assure you 
that the $445,000 was needed in full 
to permit our effective participation 
before this inquiry, both at the for- 
mal hearings here in Yellowknife 
and in the settlements 

“We had no choice but to appear 
before it, and argue as we have since 
1971, that there should be no pipe- 
line before a land settlement. We 
would have thought that the least 
the government could do would be 
to provide us with funding so that 
we could present our case.” 

There is not even any guarantee 
that the federal government will wait 
for the Berger report, due sometime 
early next year. Pressure from Cana- 
dian Arctic Gas Pipeline Ltd., to get 


a decision so they can start the re- 
quired funding process, is unrelent- 
ing 

“It is difficult not to interpret the 
strangulation of research and pre- 
paration funds destined for native 
and environmental organizations as 
a ham-handed attempt to influence 
the evidence coming before Judge 
Berger,” the Edmonton Journal edi- 
torialized 

It was with high hopes that Ber- 
ger, 41, launched what he called “a 
consideration of the future of a great 
river valley and its people’ and the 
effect the proposed gas pipeline 
would have. Gas Arctic, as the con- 
sortium of 12 Canadian and nine 
foreign (mostly U.S.) firms is popu- 
larly kown, billed the $7 billion to 
$10 billion line as “the largest con- 
struction project’in the history of 
free enterprise.” 

Berger's mandate from the federal 
government is to examine the envir- 
onmental, social and economic con- 
sequences and recommend to Ot- 
tawa the conditions that ought to 
be placed on the project. The judge 
interprets this to mean an examin- 
ation “of the whole future of the 
north.” 

Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline 
wants to build a 48-inch, 2,600-mile 
pipeline from Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay, 
across the Yukon, to the Mackenzie 
Delta and down the Mackenzie to 
deliver some four to five billion cu- 
bic feet of natural gas daily to Cana- 
dian and U.S. markets. Gas Arctic 
claims the right-of-way will require 
little more than 40 square miles of 
land now claimed by the native 
people. Given the vastness of the 
land claimed under the caveat, the 
consortium says it is like a thread 
stretched across a football field. 

Opposing, or at least seriously 
questioning any pipeline, are a num- 
ber of interveners, including five 
native groups and two environment- 
al groups which argue that the 
threats to the ecology and the na- 
tives’ traditional way of life are 
much more than just a thread 

But the major issue over all others 
is the claim that encompasses all the 
land through which the pipeline 
would pass 

The brotherhood is insisting that 
a land claim be negotiated before 
one inch of land is turned over to 
any developer and is busily research- 
ing and consulting with the 30-odd 
communities affected, the kind of 
settlement it should demand from 
Ottawa 

While Berger can recommend, he 
cannot decide on whether a pipeline 
is needed. The decision to tap Can- 
ada’s northern gas reserves now is 
up to the National Energy Board 
which meets shortly in Ottawa. Arc- 
tic Gas maintains there will be short- 
ages of natural gas in Canada by 
1979 at the latest but other econo- 
Mists are convinced that southern 
resources will suffice until late into 
the 1980s. 

The land issue is a complicated 
one for, unlike Yukon and Northern 
B.C., much of the Mackenzie area 
has been the subject of treaties sign- 
ed just after gold was discovered in 
1899 and when oil was found at 
Norman Wells in 1921. 

But the treaties, which involve the 
various tribes in the Mackenzie sign- 
ing away some 400,000 square miles 
of rich resource land, are not clear 
cut 

Late in 1973, Judge William Mor- 
row of the Northwest Territories Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Indians 
had a right to claim the land be- 
cause he had “an uneasy feeling that 
these (treaty) negotiations were not 
at all aboveboard.” 
attempts by 


Despite Ottawa to 


stop the case, Morrow agreed with 
the expert testimony of Fr. René 
Fumoleau, author of a book on 
Northwest Territories’ treaties, that 
the Indians had been duped and 
forced into signing the treaties and 
even that their marks on the treaty 
adhesions had been forged 

Land is the whole issue for the 
native peoples of the N.W.T. 

It is a development approach 
along the lines of that developed by 
President Julius Nyerere in Tanzania 
In fact Wah-Shee likens the struggle 
of the N.W.T. Indians to the struggle 
of the Third World for the economic 
independence needed by emerging 
nations so they control their own re- 
sources and develop their own way- 
of-life, free of controls from outside. 


JAMES WAH-SHEE 


The native people want to use 
their land claim to achieve economic 
independence within the Canadian 
scene, free, if possible, from the in- 
fluence of multi-national corpora- 
tions. Their N.W.T. proposals reject 
the concept of the highly-touted 
Alaska or the James Bay settlements. 

“Both these settlements are un- 
doubtedly superior to those of the 
past, but their superiority consists 
largely of bigger sums of money in 
return for the loss of land. In both 
cases aboriginal title was specifically 
extinguished,”’ Wah-Shee states 

But this type of settlement is 
contrary to our land claim which 
centres on the demand ‘land not 
money’. The Indian people of the 
Mackenzie district are asking that 
their aboriginal title not be extin- 
guished but rather be recognized 
and formalized.” 

The European concept of private 
ownership is alien to our tradition. 
So we let the white man come to 
use our land, and then we find out 
that he thinks he owns it and is 
entitled to over-run it and run our 
lives. Our only resort therefore is 
to ask that our title be formalized 
within the white man’s system of 
law and property rights,” Wah-Shee 
said 

The kind of land settlement the 
Indian people of the north are ask- 
ing for argues against an approach 
to northern development which de- 
stroys the traditional ways of the In- 
dian communities so that resources 
can be sold to the south and to the 
U.S. with little or no return accruing 
to northerners 

Instead, Wah-Shee argues for a 
solution which guarantees the sur 
Vival of the Indians as a Dene nation 
Dene means the people, all natives, 
and a Dene nation would set up 
parallel structures so that native 
people could have control of their 
own resources and structures 

To do this a 
nomic base is needed to guarantee 
freedom 

“In the late analysis, development 


resource and eco- 


means nothing if it does not mean 
freedom. Who, then, is the 
judge as to what constitutes devel- 
opment for Indian people 


best 


